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COMBINATION SPREADE 
(with Hood in Road Travel or 
Lime Spreading Position) 

Set the feedgate, drive straight and 
you can't miss getting an accurate 
spread. Conveyor is geared to 
ground speed assuring an accurate 
flow of material. The twin distributor 
discs are powered by a separate 
auxiliary engine, which assures you 
of a constant width of spread, 
regardless of the speed of the truck. 
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Write, Phone or Wire today for 
complete information, specifications 


*NEW LEADER METERING ATTACHMENT 
ASSURES EXACT SPREAD PER ACRE! 


Here's another New Leader engineering first! A simple, 
foolproof mechanism—the New Leader Metering Attach- 
ment takes all guesswork out of commercial fertilizer 
spreading. By accurately measuring the amount of fer- 
tilizer being fed to the twin distributor discs, correct 
feedgate settings are obtained. Accurate metering of 
spreads of from 100 pounds per acre up are assured. 
This is a feature beneficial to fertilizer manufacturers, 
suppliers, custom operators and farmers alike. 
Motor-driven twin distributor discs and drive-shaft driven conveyor is 
‘ofe truck mounted spreader in the world. 
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NEW LEADER LIME SPREADER 


Twin distributor discs, 24” wide con- 





veyor and large feedgate opening 
eliminates bridging of material and 


assures accurate, more even spreads. 


and prices! MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 


AND BULK DELIVERY EQUIPMENT 














The old man says 
we can quit 
wire-tying 
our Multiwalls 
now that 
Union’s licked 


our corrosion 


headaches — 








PHOSPHATE PRODUCER was compelled to wire- 

tie his Multiwalls at high cost because his 
product corroded the equipment needed for a 
sewn closure. 


Union’s Packaging Service Department re- 
designed his plant layout, relocated the exhaust 
fan and con- 
veyor, and 
built baffles, 
as shown in 
the diagram. 
Change-over 
expense was 
less than $100. 
The processor 
then was able 
to install sewing equipment which reduced both 
bag and packing costs and produced a better 
package. 





Are you making the most of your Multiwalls? 
Union packaging engineers will survey your present 
bagging system and make practical recommenda- 
tions. It’s part of Union’s regular service to all 
Multiwall users. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
UNION SHOWS THE WAY 





UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











STRAFING MISSION 


The pilot, guided by his partner on the 
ground, is completing a strafing run on 
a rice field—with granular fertilizer as 
ammunition. Granular fertilizer is uniquely 
suited for this aerial operation, since 
the weight of the pellets carries them 
straight to the target in spite of wind 
and unsettling weather. 

Potash, an important component of bal- 


anced fertilizers, enriches the soil, im- 
proves crop quality, builds resistance to 
disease and increases product yield. 
United States Potash Company's high- 
grade muriate of potash is tailor-made 
for granular fertilizer production for 
these reasons—highest.K2O content... 
ready solubility... fine uniform grain size 
... free-flowing ... clean white color. 








HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K.0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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In this issue... . 


National Agricultural Chemical Association’s 
spring convention was a fine one, featuring a number 
of excellent speakers and three informative panel dis- 
cussions. Beginning on page 30 is our coverage of the 
affair, and we hope that you'll take time to read over 
at least the comments made by Monsanto’s vice 
president-marketing, John L. Gillis. 


Through the cooperation of Z. H. Beers, we are 
able to include in this issue a complete round-up of 
material presented at the Chicago joint meeting of 
agronomists and fertilizer industry representatives 
sponsored by the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Association. The men participating in the program 
had some important findings to report, as you will 
note in the article beginning on page 38. 


Two members of Michigan State’s Soil Science 
department, Kirk Lawton and R. L. Cook, have pre- 
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pared a very interesting paper reviewing the effects of 
granule size and water solubility of phosphorus in 
mixed fertilizers on plant availability. It has an 
imposing title but will be of value to anyone con- 
cerned with the production or use of granulated 
materials. See page 44. 


E. C. Gerdes reports that Geigy Agricultura 
Chemicals has completed its new Des Moines, Ia., 
pesticides factory. On page 49 you will find a short 
article on the plant and its operation. 


Pesticide tolerances are still in the news picture 
and, on page 51, our Washington Editor John Harms 
reports on the final FDA order which incorporates 
some of the changes that have been requested by 
members of the industry. Check John’s ‘Washington 
Report” on 27-28 for the latest on Federal farm 
policy, grain sanitation, flexible price supports, safe 
pesticide use and other important items. 








Diamond Black Leaf Co. Formed 


NEW corporation, Diamond Black 
Leaf co., has been formed to take 
over the manufacture and marketing 
of Black Leaf brand farm chemical 
products, according to a joint announce- 
ment by Joseph A. Howell, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical corp. president, and 
John A. Sargent, Diamond Alkali co. 
president. 

Major interest in the new. firm which 
began operations March | is held by 
Diamond Alkali, which will also manage 
the company. Virginia-Carolina holds 
a minority interest which, under the 
agreement, Diamond will acquire during 
the next five years. 

In absorbing the Black Leaf Products 
div. of V-C, the new company will 
continue to manufacture and market 
the Black Leaf line which encompasses 
some 200 different, special-purpose 
sprays, dusts and herbicides. 

Present plans call for continuing 
headquarters in Richmond. Plants are 
located in Richmond; Louisville, Ky.; 
Montgomery, Ala. and Waco, Tex. 

Loren P. Scoville and Dr. Bruce D. 
Gleissner, general manager and assistant 
general manager respectively of Dia- 
mond’s Chlorinated Products div., have 
been named president and vice president 
of Diamond Black Leaf co. They also 
will continue in their present positions 
with Diamond. 

Other officers of the new organization 





are Donald S. Carmichael, secretary; 
Arthur W. Crossley, treasurer and Wil- 
liam A. Crichley, controller, who con- 
tinue to hold these same positions with 
Diamond at its Cleveland headquarters. 

John W. Ken- 
nady, branch office 
sales manager for 
Diamond at Hous- 
ton, Tex., for the 
past two and a 
half years, has 
been appointed 
general manager of 
Diamond Black 
Leaf, with head- 
quarters in Rich- 
mond. Kennedy 


Kennady 


- was manager from 1950 to 1952 of 


Diamond’s Greens Bayou plant at 
Houston prior to its acquisition from 
the former Kolker Chemical co. His 
earlier experience includes three and a 
half years in a sales capacity with an- 
other chemical company and eight years 
in a supervisory post with USDA at 
Philadelphia. 

With the formation of this new con- 
cern, Diamond Alkali will now market 
Diamond materials in finished, ready-to- 
use form, stated Sargent. He also 
explained that Diamond will simultane- 
ously continue to make and sell its 
chlorinated intermediates to other pesti- 
cide producers for use in manufacturing 
their own end-products. 





Central Farmers Fert. Co. 
Distributing St. Paul NH; 


Sole distributing agency for the St. 
Paul Ammonia Products, Inc., will be 
Central Farmers’ Fertilizer co., Chicago. 
The St. Paul company has taken options 
on 250 acres of land adjacent to a $25 
million petroleum plant being built by 
Great Northern Oil Refinery corp. in the 
Pine Bend area, Inver Grove township, 
and plans to build an ammonia plant 
there. 

Dan A. Williams, St. Paul, general 
manager of the Farm Bureau Service 
co., has been named president of the 
new concern and Robert Campbell, 
Canadian industrialist, chairman of the 
board of the new St. Paul firm. 


C. Bruce Brown is vice president and 


general manager, and other directors 
include C. E. Lightfoot, New York, and 
Frank Colvin, head of Farmers’ Union 
Central Exchange Fertilizer dept. 

Temporary offices have been opened 
in St. Paul and, according to Williams, 
operating personnel will be assembled 
in the spring. 


Luria Constructs Stauffer 


Tampa Plant Addition 
A contract has been awarded by 
Stauffer Chemical co. to Luria Engi- 
neering co. for construction of a 12,800 
square foot addition to the Stauffer 
insecticide plant in Tampa, Fla. 
Scheduled for completion late in 
March, the addition consists of three 
adjoining standardized steel framed 
buildings. 


IMC Expansion of 
Carlsbad Facilities 


International Minerals & Chemical 
corp. has reported it is expanding its 
potassium sulfate producing facilities 
at Carlsbad, N. M., which will effect a 
40,000 ton annual increase in output to 
150,000 tons. Construction has started, 
and increased capacity will be available 
during the coming fertilizer contract 
year beginning June 1. 

A. Norman Into, Potash div. vice 
president, stated that plans have already 
been made for another similar increase 
in capacity as market demand grows. 

The division has completed a $2 
million expansion and modernization 
program at the Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
IMC plant. Begun two years ago, the 
work increased capacity of the basic 
chlorine caustic potash plant by 25 per 
cent to 25 tons per day of chlorine and 
has doubled capacity for liquid caustic 
potash and potassium carbonate. ° 

A new unit to produce 60 tons per 
day of 20° Baume hydrochloric acid has 
also been added. 


International Judging School 


Scheduled for Okla. City 


The first international land, pasture 
and range judging school will be held 
in conjunction with the fourth annual 
national land judging and first annual 
national pasture and range contests at 
Oklahoma City, April 28-30. 

Entrants in the 4-H and FFA divi- 
sions will compete for $2,200, and medals 
and trophies will go to collegiate and 
adult division champions. Farm youth 
and adults from 24 nations and about 
30 states are expected to participate. 


White Named Head of New 


Stauffer-Meyer Service 

A new educational and_ technical 
service program for agricultural experi- 
mental agencies, fertilizer distributors 
and processors has been announced by 
Stauffer Chemical co. and its distributor, 
Wilson and Geo. Meyer & co. 

Russell M. White has been named 
head of this activity, which will develop 
new uses for fertilizer products through 
research and experimental work. White 
had been assistant to the general man- 
ager of American Cyanamid co.’s Agri- 
cultural Chemical div. He will make his 
headquarters on the West Coast. 
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Fertilizer Plant for 


Standard Oil (Cal.) 


Standard Oil of California has an- 
nounced a new, $16 million chemical 
fertilizer manufacturing program. Work 
on basic processing units, including a 
new plant to manufacture ammonia 
and nitric acid at Richmond, will begin 
immediately, said T. S. Petersen, com- 
pany president. 

A complex fertilizer plant is to be 
constructed by California Spray- Chem- 
ical corp., a California Standard sub- 
sidiary, to convert a substantial portion 
of the parent company’s ammonia- 
nitric acid output into fertilizers. 
Oronite Chemical co., another sub- 
sidiary, will market the balance of the 
acid to industrial consumers. 

Mid-1956 is scheduled as completion 
date for the new plants. 


‘Modern Soil Builders’ Film 


Enthusiastic reception has been ac- 
corded ‘‘Modern Soil Builders,’ Nitro- 
gen div.’s new 1214 minute movie, ac- 
cording to recent reports in NITROGEN 
Division Lire. The film is a non- 
commercial documentary film which 
shows modern agricultural techniques 
demonstrated at the Farm Progress 
show near Camden, Ind., Oct. 7, 1954. 

Already 59 television stations with 
4,450,000 sets in their broadcast areas, 
have used the film, and in one day, 55 
requests for color prints were received 
for use at farm and school meetings. 
It is also scheduled to be shown at 
Michigan State College’s centennial 
celebration, the division reports. 





Tolerance Petition 


Pesticide: Aramite, 2-(p-tert- 
butylphenoxy)-isopropyl-2-chloro- 
ethyl sulfate. 

Filed by: United States Rubber co. 
Tolerances recommended: 2ppm 
on alfalfa, apples, blueberries, 
cantaloupe, celery, cucumbers, 
grapes, grapefruit, lemons, musk- 
melon, oranges, peaches, pears, 
plums, soybeans, sweet corn, toma- 
toes and watermelon. 5ppm on 
green beans, raspberries and straw- 
berries. 











Fire Destroys Warehouse 


A waterfront warehouse owned by 
Louisville and Nashville railroad con- 
taining 25,000 tons of nitrate of soda 
and 25 boxcars loaded with nitrate of 
soda was destroyed by fire recently, 
resulting in a $2 million loss. Cause was 
said to be the carelessness of three boys 
smoking. 
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Tailings 

Your customers should be interested in a recommendation 
from University of Wisconsin specialists. They suggest a dry 
machine shop or shed for storage of pesticides pointing out 
that a pound of 2,4-D can stop germination of three to four 
thousand bushels of seed if the chemical is kept in the granary 
and, if stored in a milk house, milk is likely to pick up an odor. 
Keep the lids tightly clamped on containers and keep them out 
of reach of children and animals are added suggestions. 

; ¢ ¢ © @ 

According to AP reports in the Bismarck (N.D.) 
TRIBUNE, 16 firms in the Minnesota-Dakotas area are 
campaigning to acquaint industry with advantages of 
lignite in an attempt to promote industrial development 
in the area. An NFA item on the program reports that 
an ammonia plant is one possibility geared to the use of 
the low grade soft coal. Arthur D. Little, Inc., has been 
engaged to make a survey of the area by the group, 
known as the Resources Research Committee. 

 ¢ © @ 

James E. Totman, president of Summers Fertilizer and 
Northern Chemical Industries, addressed the Maine Bankers 
Association in January on ‘‘Maine’s Fertilizer Industry.’’ He 
reviewed plans for the NCI ammonia plant now under way at 
Searsport, commenting on the background of the decision to 
erect the facility and its effect on Maine agriculture and industry. 

 ¢ © @ 

Kenneth A. Arnold, St. Regis Paper, reported at the 40th 
annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry that progress has been made in developing insect repellent 
coatings for multiwalls. He cited tests showing that 5 mg of pyreth- 
rum and 50 mg of piperonyl butoxide per square foot of paper 
provides effective protection against insect penetration. 

oo ¢ ¢ @ 

Results of a 10 year Kellogg Foundation experiment 
demonstrate that the use of fertilizers is not detrimental to feed 
quality. The work was reviewed at a nutrition symposium held 
during the Michigan State College centennial celebration. 

Sd Sd . 4 ¢ 

A recent addition to the promotional materials 
available from National Safety Council is a series of 
monthly safety banners, offered on a subscription basis. 
Slogans are printed on heavy duck cloth (10 x 3.5 feet) 
designed for indoor or outside use. 








CSC Participates in 
Canadian Fert. Project 

Commercial Solvents corp. will par- 
ticipate in a Canadian chemical project, 
a new company which will manufacture 
and market high analysis nitrogen phos- 
phate chemical fertilizers, according to 
an announcement by J. Albert Woods, 
president. Known as Northwest Nitro- 
Chemicals, Ltd., the project will be 
located in southern Alberta. 

Associated with Commercial Solvents 
in the venture are British Dominion 
Oil co., Ltd.; Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Inc. and Frank McMahon of Alberta. 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals will be 
operated by Commercial Solvents under 
a long term management contract. 

Balance of necessary funds is to be 


raised by the investment banking firm 
of Eastman Dillon & co. through public 
sale of debentures and common stock, 
as well as the private placement of 
mortgage debt. 

Northwest Nitro-Chemicals will be 
supplied with natural gas from the 
Etzikom Gas Reserve owned by New 
British Dominion Oil co., Ltd. and Mid 
Con Oil and Gas co. Prime contractor 
will be Ford, Bacon & Davis, with 
Commercial Solvents serving as con- 
sulting engineers. Construction is ex- 
pected to begin shortly, with completion 
scheduled for the latter part of next year. 

Consumption of the company’s prod- 
ucts will be in the fast growing agri- 
cultural areas of Canada’s prairie 
provinces and in northwestern US. 
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Construction has a.’ 
been started on an ae 
ammonium nitrate 
plant to be operated 
by Brea Chemicals, 
Inc., Homer Reed, 
president, recently 
announced. Located 
on a 71% acre site 
adjacent to the com- 
pany’s ammonia 
plant, it will produce 
about 50,000 tons per 
year of fertilizer 
grade ammonium 
nitrate, the company 
reports. 

Completion is sched- 
uled for mid-summer, 
1955. The plant will 
be owned by Amoni- 
aco corp. and leased 
to Brea for operation. Contractors are 
The Chemical & Industrial corp., 
Cincinnati, O., which will supply the 
process units, and Macco corp., Para- 
mount, Calif., which will provide off- 
site facilities and erect the entire plant. 

Part of the output of Brea’s ammonia 
plant will be utilized in producing the 
ammonium nitrate, which Brea says 


Begin Work on New Brea Plant 











Inspecting first steps of construction are Jack Tiel- 
rooy, Brea manager of development; E. A. Pellegrin, 
of the Macco corp., and Brea president, Homer Reed. 


will be an improved form of uniform- 
size “‘prills,” packaged in 100 pound 
lined multiwall bags. 

“Brea ammonium nitrate will be 
marketed to Western growers,” Reed 
said. ‘Ample warehousing will be 
provided to permit prompt delivery by 
truck or rail at time of application, even 
during peak seasons.” 





Snell Buys C&E Labs 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., a New York 
chemical and engineering consulting 
firm, has purchased Crippen and Erlich 
Laboratories, Jnc., Baltimore, Md. 

The Baltimore laboratories include 
analytical, instrument, organic, fuel and 
oil testing, paint and varnish, metal 
analysis and corrosion testing labora- 
tories, a small machine shop and pilot 
plant. 


Ware Discusses Fla. 
Phosphates, Bonnie Plant 


Growth of the Florida phosphate 
industry was reviewed by Louis Ware, 
president of International Minerals & 
Chemical corp., as guest speaker at a 
joint meeting of civic and service clubs 
at Bartow. 

Referring to the manufacture of triple 
superphosphate as a new industry, he 
said that he knew of no plants which 
offer “more opportunity of continued 
improvement of processes in the years 
ahead.” Ware mentioned IMC’s new 
Bonnie plant stating that a large, “en- 
tirely new and novel’’ piece of equip- 
ment is under test at the Mulberry 
research laboratory and that it promises 
to be a great improvement. 

He offered no further description of 
this unit but did report that the testing 
and development of the single piece of 
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equipment will cost well over $100,000- 

Producing uranium from phosphate 
materials will not be ‘‘a bonanza in the 
foreseeable future,” he reported, and 
such plants will show only modest 
profits and return of the investment 
over 10 years or so. 

We believe that, in time, fluorine will 
be recovered from phosphate ores, he 
continued. Citing the difficulty of 
removing and handling the material at 
present Ware said that IMC is installing 
a scrubber and device to remove it from 
the gases. 


N Div. Sponsors 4-H Awards 


Sponsorship of the 1955 Field Crops 
Awards program of the National 4-H 
Club has been assumed by Nitrogen 
div. The contest is one of about 30 
which are company-sponsored, aimed at 
improving 4-H members proficiency in 
many types of farm work. 

In taking over sponsorship, the divi 
sion announced an increase in the num- 
ber of awards. Four, instead of two, 
winners in each county will be given 
gold-filled medals. State winners, who 
formerly received $50 Savings Bonds, 
will be awarded all-expense trips to the 
National 4-H Club Congress, held an- 
nually in Chicago. The division will 
award $300 college scholarships to six 
national winners. 


Market Affected by 
Joilet Arsenal Acid 


Representatives of sulfuric acid manu- 
facturers in the North Central States 
told officials of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration and Depart- 
ment of Defense that the sale of the 
army’s spent sulfuric acid from its 
Joliet, Ill., arsenal is having a distinct 
impact upon the market in that area. 

Addition of the ordnance acid to the 
commercial supply is aggravating an 
existing surplus acid condition in the 
region, said the producers. 

At the present time, the acid is being 
sold to competitive bidders through the 
army’s agent, United States Rubber co. 

Among the suggestions offered by 
producers for alleviating the situation 
were shutting down the arsenal acid 
plant and buying oleum from industrial 
producers who would take back spent 
acid; continuing sale of spent acid by 
negotiated sale to producers in the area 
only; leasing the plant to a current 
producer in the area and installing a 
decomposition facility at Joliet. 





Shell Counters Rumors 
On Endrin Stability 


Stable endrin dusts were satis- 
factorily prepared on a commercial 
basis during the 1954 season 
despite persistent rumors to the 
contrary, the SHELL CHEMICAL 
AGRICULTURAL NEws recently re- 
ported. 

Shell furnished formulators and 
experiment stations with a bul- 
letin entitled “Stability of Techni- 
cal Endrin and Endrin Formula- 
tions’”’ which contained suggestions 
for preparation of stable endrin 
dusts. Experiences during the sea- 
son proved the recommendations 
dependable, the company states, 
and therefore, commercial prepa- 
rations of the dusts are no longer 
a problem. 

All formulators now can make 
dusts and wettable powders with 
good stability by the simple pro- 
cedure of using inert, nonactive 
carriers or by deactivation of 
active carriers with HMT (hexa- 
methylenetetramine), according to 
Shell. 











NFA Promotes Early 
Pasture Fertilization 
The National Fertilizer Association 
has been promoting early fertilization 
of pastures in news releases for the press, 
radio and television. Separate releases 
cover use of plant food on pastures and 
haylands in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 
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A completely new and different 


PAYLOADER ois2\.aoni: 


TRACTOR SHOVEL 






Fast, efficient bucket-loading 
action of the new Model HA 
“PAYLOADER” begins when 
the machine moves forward 
and forces the 18 cu. ft. bucket 
into the pile with up to 3,100 
pounds of push. 
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Twin, double-acting hydraulic 
rams, independent of the boom 
elevators, next rotate the buck- 
et on its hinges... the cutting 
edge slices up through the pile 
in a powerful “break-out” 
digging action. 
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Bucket roll-back of 40° is now 
completed. The loaded bucket 
is close to the machine and 
low — only six inches off the 
ground—in a stable, sure posi- 
tion for safe, rapid transport 
at speeds up to 10 mph. 


Your Hough Distributor is ready to dem- 
onstrate this completely new and dif- 
ferent Model HA and what it can do. 


Send complete information on the 1955 
Model HA “PAYLOADER” 
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Freeport, Pittsburgh Cons. 
Form Nat'l Potash Co. 


Freeport Sulphur co. and Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal co. have announced 
joint plans to produce potash from a 
substantial deposit near Carlsbad, N. M. 
A new company, National Potash co., 
has been formed to conduct the under- 
taking, with Richard C. Wells, Freeport 
vice president and controller, as presi- 
dent, and Thomas G. Ferguson, formerly 
a vice president of one of Pittsburgh 
Consol.’s divisions, as operating vice 
president. 

The project, in- 
cluding mine, 
plant and related 
facilities, will call 
for an estimated 
capital outlay of 
$19 million. Na- 
tional Potash has 
arranged to bor- 
row $12.5 million 
from an insurance 

‘ ' company, and 
Wells Freeport and 
Pittsburgh will each supply half of the 
remaining capital requirements. 

The facilities will be designed to 
produce potash containing the equival- 
ent of about 250,000 tons of potassium 
oxide per year. 

Area of operation in New Mexico is 
about 32 miles east of Carlsbad on the 
Lea and Eddy county line. The com- 
pany has taken over potassium leases 
awarded Freeport by the Department 
of Interior on 12,775 acres and also has 
taken over Federal permits and state 
leases on additional acreage. 


About two years will be required to 
sink shafts, build a refinery and related 
facilities and install a 21-mile water 
pipeline. Production is scheduled to 
begin in 1957. 


FTC Reports 


Foreign Products corp., 1270 
Broadway, New York City, its vice 
president, Edgar Kirby, and George 
Dugdale trading as The Burkleigh co., 
Towson, Md. have denied FTC charges 
of false advertising of Actumus, claimed 
to be a fertilizer. They moved that 
the complaint be dismissed. 


Ra-Pid-Gro corp., Dansville, N. Y. 
Consent order issued prohibiting false 
and misleading advertising of Ra-Pid- 
Gro liquid fertilizer. The company and 
its president, Thomas P. Reilly, did not 
admit or deny any violation of law. 





Washington Mushroom Indus- 
tries, Inc., 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Wash. Denied charges of false adver- 
tising in sale of mushroom spawn and 
fertilizer. 
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Doors Open to East German Potash 


SPLIT in the Tariff Commission 
has opened the way to further 
importation of East German potash. 
Edgar D. Brossard, commission chair- 
man, informed the Treasury department 


‘ in late February that the group split 


evenly on the question and could make 
no affirmative finding on the question 
as required by law. 

Domestic muriate producers have 
insisted that imports from the Soviet 
zone threatened the position of their 
industry. Customs field officers have 
been told to process entries of potash 
without regard to the dumping question 
and were also instructed to discontinue 
the withholding of appraisement of extra 
duties. 

Chairman Brossard and Commission- 
ers Joseph E. Talbot and Walter R. 
Schreiber favored the position of domes- 
tic producers stating that sales or offers 
below fair value under conditions 
prevailing in a Communist controlled 
country “render such sales and resultant 
imports predatory in nature and in- 


spired by ulterior political purposes.” 

The other three commissioners— 
Oscar B. Ryder, Lynn R. Edminister 
and Glenn W. Sutton—recognized that 
below fair value sales originating in a 
country such as East Germany may be 
dictated by other than commercial con- 
siderations but stated that “no con- 
vincing evidence”’ was offered by domes- 
tic producers that such sales or offers 
have actually “been dominated by such 
considerations or have been predatory 
in their motivation.” 

They did “strongly urge” that future 
imports be closely observed and that 
“a review of the application of the anti- 
dumping act be initiated if imports 
involving sales at below fair value in- 
creased to such an extent as to warrant 
such a review.” 

On the question of potash imports 
from Western Germany and France the 
commission was unanimous in_ its 
decision that imports have not injured 
or threatened injury to the domestic 
industry. 





Saskatchewan Potash 
Development by US Firms 


International Minerals & Chemical 
corp. has been reported to be the third 
US company seeking to develop potash 
beds in Saskatchewan, Canada. Six 
potash withdrawal areas have been 
granted to IMC by the Saskatchewan 
government, amounting to about 600,- 
000 acres. 

Preparations to sink a $3.5 million 
mine shaft at Patience Lake, about 15 
miles east of Saskatoon, are reported 
being made by Potash Co. of America. 
J. H. Sarsfield, business manager of the 
government-owned Saskatchewan Power 
corp., announced late last year that a 
tive year agreement had been signed 
with the company for supplying power 
to its plant site. He reported that 
the company initially expects to use 32 
million kilowatt hours of electrical 
energy and if mining operations are 
successful, annual consumption would 
rise to approximately 60 million kilo- 
watt hours by 1958. 

Duval Sulphur & Potash co. has 
received exploration licenses from the 
Saskatchewan government to do wildcat 
drilling for potash on 400,000 acres 
according to recent information. 


Govt. Pyrethrum Disposal 

This year, disposal of government 
surplus pyrethrum extract stocks is not 
expected to exceed 50,000 pounds or 
about 10.per cent of total domestic 
consumption, according to a report from 


the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 

Representatives of the pyrethrum 
importing and processing industries 
made this estimate to BDSA, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and other 
agencies, it was stated. The industry 
spokesmen said that sale of any amount 
of any government held pyrethrum ex- 
tract would produce an unfavorable im- 
pact upon not only upon domestic proc- 
essors but also on importers and flower 
growers in Africa and other parts of the 
world. 

It was recommended that GSA dis- 
pose of the extract by negotiation with 
existing US processors of pyrethrum 
flowers on the basis of each company’s 
1954 percentage participation in total 
US imports. 

Because pyrethrum sales are season- 
ally high from about February to June, 
it was suggested that it would be more 
practical for processors to absorb the 
government material in the fall and 
winter months. 


Arizona Labeling Bill 


Rep. William B. Carr has introduced 
a bill in the Arizona legislature which 
would require label warnings on insecti- 
cides to include ingredients dangerous 
to humans. It provides for regulations 
covering the pesticide industry and 
administration by a permanent state 
chemist. 

The Yuma Democrat earlier intro- 
duced a bill to regulate the production 
and sale of fertilizers in the state. 
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McGraw-Hydrocarbon 
Plans Korea Urea Plant 


McGraw-Hydrocarbon has been ad- 
vised by the Korean Embassy that it 
has been selected to negotiate a contract 
to construct a $25 million urea fertilizer 
plant for the Republic of Korea. 

The facility will have an annual 
capacity of 80,000 tons, nearly one- 
third of the needs of Korea, which has 
been a large importer of fertilizer. An 
intregral part of the Korean rehabilita- 
tion program now underway, the plant 
is being financed by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration of the US. 

McGraw-Hydrocarbon is a joint ven- 
ture of F. H. McGraw & co., engineers 
and constructors of Hartford, Conn., 
and Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., New 
York City. 


McGraw President Clifford S. Strike 
and Hydrocarbon President P. C. Keith 
stated that preliminary engineering and 
survey work will get underway immedi- 
ately, and estimated time for the plant’s 
completion is 30 months. 

Top supervisory and administrative 
personnel for construction are expected 
to be recruited in the US, but McGraw- 
Hydrocarbon officials state that they 
will utilize Korean technical assistance 
and building forces inasmuch as is 
possible. 





CFA-NFA Color Film 


“California Grows with Ferti- 
lizer,’ a new 16 mm. color film, 
now is available for exhibition to 
interested organizations and agen- 
cies. 

Produced jointly by the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Association and 
The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, its purpose is to relate the 
story of chemical fertilizer from 
raw material to consumer. 


Of particular interest to farmers 
is a scene which shows the large 
increase possible in net cash return 
to growers of a principal crop from 
proper fertilizer usage. 











New FOA Authorizations 


Iran. $2,428—nozzle assemblies for 
DDT, spray pumps with tips, standard 
caps and strainers for Disease Control 
Project. (PIO/C No. 65-51-015-5- 
40433). $1,214—nozzle assemblies for 
Disease Control Project. (PIO/C No. 
65-51-015-5-30434). Ending delivery 
date—April 30. Source—USA & poss. 

Lebanon. $7,700—potash ($1,200), 
nitrogenous ($3,800) and phosphate 
($2,700) fertilizers for Agronomy Proj- 
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ect. (PIO/C No. 68-13-009-5-40696). 
Delivery date—April 30. 

Pakistan. $1,500,000—nitrogenous 
($1,480,000), potash ($8,000) and phos- 
phate ($12,000) fertilizers. (PA No. 
91-00-74-5003). Contract period: Febru- 
ary 2—April 30. Ending delivery date 
—July 31. Source—world wide. 

$165,000—agricultural pesticides. 
(PIO/C No. 91-54-062-5-50215). Ending 
delivery date—June 30. Source—USA 


& poss. 
Vietnam. $250,000—nitrogenous 
fertilizer. (PIO/C No. 30-13-007-5- 


50012). Ending delivery date—August 
31. Source—world wide. 

Above procurement to be carried out 
through Emergency Procurement Serv- 
ice, GSA. PIO—project implementation 
order. PA—procurement authorization 
(relate to non-project assistance). 


S-D Safety Award 





Smith-Douglass co.’s Norfolk plant 
manager, Powers, accepts the 
President’s Safety Award for °54 for 
the Norfolk plant from Vernon Gornto, 
safety director, as J. H. Zwemer, gen- 
eral manager of research and develop- 
ment, observes. The trophy is a travel- 
ing award. presented each year to the 
S-D plant holding the best safety record. 


McNew Addresses 
ACS New York Meet 


HE annual destruction of 120 

million acres of productivity by 
plant diseases, insects and weeds must 
be cut in half if we are to maintain 
present living standards for our in- 
creasing population, stated Dr. George 
L. McNew, managing director of Boyce 
Thompson Institute, before the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society’s New York sec- 
tion on Feb. 11. 

“Complete eradication of pests is not 
considered economically practical or 
even possible,’’ McNew continued, “but 
50 per cent of the loss can, and must, 
be prevented.” 

The challenge is to the scientists who 
are trying to fathom exactly how chem- 
icals perform in “one of the most inter- 
esting, dynamic and complex reaction 
media of all time—the living cell,” the 
speaker said, warning that the research 
chemists and biologists must become 
more efficient in applying their arts. 

“Today they make and test about 
2,000 compounds to find one really good 
one, since their research is strictly 
empirical,” he commented. “Empirical, 
blind testing must be supplemented by 
deductive reasoning. 

“Tn order to use deductive reasoning, 
scientists must understand the principles 
behind the activity of pesticides. There- 
fore, there is great need for knowledge 
on the biochemistry and biophysics of 
insecticidal action.” 

One may predict, stated McNew, 
“that agricultural chemical research 
may be expected to increase 50 to 100 
per cent in the next two decades. If 
this research expenditure is made, the 
agricultural chemical industry will con- 
tinue to grow, probably 100 per cent in 
the next quarter of a century.” 





Stauffer Lubbock Plant Completed 


Stauffer Chemical co. has completed 
a modern insecticide and fungicide 
blending plant at Lubbock, Tex. Serving 
western Texas and New Mexico, the 
plant is another phase of Stauffer’s 
program to provide pesticide blending 
facilities in the maior crop areas. To 
assure rapid delivery of insecticide and 
fungicide formulations as required by 
local crop and pest conditions, the 
Lubbock plant replaces warehouse facili- 
ties established three years ago in the 
same area. 


Based on prolonged study of similar 
operations elsewhere, the facilities in- 
corporate the best of the most modern 
pesticide blending and packaging tech- 
niques. The new building, located on a 
five acre plot adjoining the Santa Fe 
railroad, will also house Stauffer 


regional sales offices. The 12,000 square 
feet of warehousing capacity insures 
that adequate supplies of raw materials 
and finished insecticides will be on hand 
to meet peak seasonal demands. 

Hans Stauffer, president, stated that 
the company’s purpose in constructing 
the plant was to relieve the heretofore 
“feast or famine’”’ pesticide supply situ- 
ation in the southwest area. Because of 
the obvious impossibility of forecasting 
specific local insecticide requirements 
for a particular season, manufacturing 
and warehousing facilities at Lubbock 
were completed to meet the greatest 
eventual need. Local growers and the 
company both benefit from the flexi- 
bility of a plant capable of converting 
raw materials to specific formulations 
to meet regional demands, Stauffer 
reports. 
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TVA Producing High 
Analysis Phosphates 


During the coming planting season, 
experiment stations will continue field 
tests of TVA nitric phosphate and 
diammonium phosphate and will initiate 
field tests on a new product, ammonium 
metaphosphate, from TVA’s Fertilizer- 
Munitions Development Center at 
Muscle Shoals, according to an an- 
nouncement by Leland G. Allbaugh, 
director of TVA’s Division of Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

Dr. Allbaugh said that diammonium 
phosphate, which has an analysis of 
21-53-0, will be produced by TVA in 
demonstration operations for the first 
time this spring. 

Ammonium metaphosphate has the 
highest analysis of any known fertilizer 
material, 17-73-0, and is produced by 
reacting P.O; gas with ammonia and 
water. 

Other cooperative undertakings with 
agricultural experiment stations during 
the coming season include testing of 
fertilizers made from the high alumina 
leached zone phosphatic ore from 
Florida. 

“This ore is currently discarded,” 
said Dr. Allbaugh. “Its efficient use 
would greatly aid in the conservation of 
our important phosphorus resources. 
Tests are also being initiated to study 
the most economical rates of fertilization 
for corn under different soil and climatic 
conditions.’ 





OVERSEAS 


Australia. Production of pest control 
products doubled during the past five 
years, according to a US Department of 
Commerce report. Although domestic 
raw materials are generally used, in 
1953-54 2,244 long tons of white arsenic 
and 140 tons of pyrethrum flowers were 
imported. Principal supplier was the 
US followed by the United Kingdom. 


Germany. Fertilizer production in 
western Germany continued to rise in 
1953-54 according to a US Dept. of 
Commerce report, with potash leading 
other materials through a 14 per cent 
increase in production. During the year 
1,483,000 metric tons of potash, 440,819 
tons of phosphoric acid and 643,610 
tons of nitrogen were produced. 

Exports totaled 2,447,C00 tons, con- 
sisting of 863,000 tons of nitrogen 
materials, 75,000 tons of phosphates, 
1,450,000 tons of potash and 59,000 
tons of other materials. Nitrogen exports 
declined about 7 per cent from 1952-53, 
mainly because of smaller shipments to 
the US. 

Potash exports were up 63 per cent 
resulting from increased world demand 
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and a failure of East zone producers to 
meet all export obligations. 

Israel. By 1960, pesticide consumption 
is expected to be double 1954 usage 
according to USDC. It is estimated 
that 1954 consumption totaled $1 mil- 
lion. 

Imports may decrease, for domestic 
production is scheduled to begin shortly 
but it is believed that US suppliers can 
hold their position and may increase sales 
through promotion, credit extension to 
importers, field demonstrations and 
educational films. 


South Africa. Operations are expected 
to begin this month at the new plant of 
Phosphates Development corp. (PTY) 
Ltd. (FOSKOR) located on the Olifants 
river in northeastern Transvaal. It is 
expected that the facility will soon 
supply one sixth of the Union’s total 
rock phosphate requirements and that 
it will eventually make the country 
independent of outside sources. 

The company is a _ state-financed 
organization established in 1951 to ex- 
ploit apatite-bearing ore at Phalaborwa, 
25 miles northeast of Mica. The 
material will be processed into super- 
phosphate. 


Spain. USDC reports that production 
of DDT, BHC and lindane is sufficient 
for domestic requirements and that 
capacity is twice present output. Pro- 
duction of arsenicals meets demands 
but some copper and copper sulfate is 
imported. Domestic sulfur supplies are 
reported adequate, and small quantities 
of chlordane, pyrethrum products, nico- 
tine and synthetic cryolite are produced. 

Consumption data is lacking but the 
USDC report states that about 80 per 
cent is for agricultural purposes, 13 per 
cent for household use and 7 per cent 
of public health applications. 

The industry is a competitive one 
consisting of 155 manufacturers and 
formulaters, and their products are said 
to be among the most highly advertised 
in Spain. 

US products are highly regarded, but 
the market is limited by the dollar 
shortage. Imports from the US are 
licensed only for essential items not 
produced in Spain and not available 
from softer currency sources. 


Venezuela. One project presented 
before the Inter-American Investment 
conference at New Orleans was a $3.7 
million proposal to convert household 
refuse into organic fertilizer. 

Sponsors of the project, Jean Gaston 
and Hrant Adkemian of Caracas, 
claimed that demand for such a venture 
was considerable and that no business 
of that type was operating in Venezuela. 
The fertilizer would be produced by a 
“zymothermic”’ process. 





Three new men have been elected to 
the board of directors of American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment corp.— 
Leslie L. Andrus, vice president of the 
firm and executive head of its Dust and 
Fume Control div.; Harold M. Miller, 
AW8&E vice president and Ray P. Whit- 
man, first vice president of Bell Aircraft 


corp. 


New Arkell & Smiths sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory is 
Douglas A. Young. 


Harry C. Moore, director of purchases 
(fertilizer materials) of Armour Ferti- 
lizer Works, has announced his retire- 
ment effective April 1, after 47 years of 
service. 


He started in 1907 as assistant chem- 
ist in Armour’s Atlanta division labora- 
tory, became chemist in charge in 1908 
and was named chief chemist for Ar- 
mour Fertilizer Works and director of 
chemical control in 1920. In 1926-27 
Moore was the first to begin commercial 
ammoniation of superphosphate and 
fertilizers using ammoniacal liquor and 
later by anhydrous ammonia and am- 
monia (nitrogen) solutions. In this 
early work mineral acids, sulfuric and 
phosphoric, were also used with am- 
moniacal liquors to make granular ferti- 
lizers now coming into general use. 
Several patents were issued in his name 
covering these various processes. 


In 1938 he became director of pur- 
chases (fert. materials) and later vice 
president and also assistant vice presi- 
dent of Armour & co. Mr. Moore is 
author of the “Dictionary of Fertilizer 
Materials and Terms” published by 
FarRM CHEMICALS. 


The 1955 honor award of the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Asso- 
ciation was presented to Kenneth R. 
Brown, vice president of Atlas Powder 
co., on March 17 at a dinner in his 
honor at the Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 


R. B. LeRoy, sales manager of 
Bemis Bro. Bag co.’s East Pepperell, 
Mass., multiwall paper bag plant, has 
been placed in charge cf newly estab- 
lished Bemis facilities in Minneapolis 
for manufacturing a new line of prod- 
ucts. The operation, known as ““Tek- 
mold Products,” will be located at 1200 
Chestnut Ave. 


Bemis has announced appointment 
of R. F. Allen as supervisor of its paper 
control laboratory and assistant to A. 
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In 1862, when John W. Searles, a prospector, staked mining 
claims on Searles Lake in California’s Mojave Desert, he little 
knew he had discovered the richest natural deposit of diversified 
chemicals the world has ever known. In ensuing years triumphs 
in chemical engineering have enabled American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation to win from this vast dry lake bed millions 
of tons of basic chemicals vital to twentieth century life... 
POTASH, one of the three plant foods necessary to maintain our 
agricultural economy, BORAX, BORIC ACID, SODA ASH, SALT CAKE, 
BROMINE and LITHIUM CARBONATE used in the manufacture of 
glassware, ceramics, paper, enamelware and a countless array of 
consumer products. Constant improvement of the company’s 
manufacturing processes at Trona, coupled with enlarged and 
modern research and development facilities, guarantee you a 


uniform and high quality source of supply. F ‘ . 
* American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
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steinsson will undertake studies and 
analyses of chemical markets for new 
products developed by Brea’s Research 
dept. 


R. Ewing, lab head, and the retirement 
of F. W. Copley, manager at Buffalo. 
Copley’s successor is A. S. Roper, for- 
mer assistant manager. 


Dr. I. Berg- 
steinsson has been 
appointed senior 
market research 
and development 
engineer for Brea 
Chemicals, Inc., 
subsidiary of Un- 
ion Oil co. of Cal- 
ifornia. Formerly 
senior research 
chemist for Union 
Oil, Dr. Berg- 


Bristol co. has named John M. 
Maitland manager of its Detroit district 
office, located at 10329 W. McNichols 
Road. 


Chase Bag co. Vice President R. N. 
Conners was elected president of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
at its annual meeting held in New 
Orleans during February. T. J. Semmes, 
Semmes Bag co. president, was elected 
vice president. 





Bergsteinsson 









Have you these 
Insecticide production 
problems? 


e Increasing per hour production 
e Improving product quality 
e Reducing labor costs 








Solve them with 
LE UNI-BLENDER 


Compounding Plants 


These complete, compact Ready -to- 
Run units provide maximum production 
per hour—uniform quality products—at 
minimum labor and other operation costs. 


The Dual type plant elevates, mixes, pul- 
verizes, blends, and packages dust con- 
centrates and also field strength dusts, 
including those involving liquid impreg- 
nation. Jacketed mixers if specified. 








Stock models now available in 40, 56, 70 
and 100 cu. ft. mixer capacities. Other 
compounding and liquid formulating 
plants engineered to your specifications. 








pied for R Us : Bl re dF I | 

: RT ni-Blender Liquid Formulating 
technical Plants liquefy and blend toxicants used 
bulletins in production of liquid concentrates and 


liquid sprays. 


POULSEN COMPANY 


Engineers and manufacturers of materials processing and materials handling equipment 
2341 EAST EIGHTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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Chemical Enterprises, Inc., has 
appointed Virgil Rule regional manager 
of operations in the Pacific Northwest 
and L. Wayne Cochran as development 
manager. 


Died: Dr. Allen P. Colburn, 50, 
provost of the University of Delaware 
since 1950 and former research chemical 
engineer at the DuPont Experimental 
Station in Wilmington, on Feb. 6. 


Two vice presidents recently were 
elected by Columbia-Southern 
Chemical corp. Robert L. Hutchison, 
former general manager of operations 
for the firm, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations and also 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors. Technical Director Joseph A. 
Neubauer has been elected vice president 
in charge of research and development. 
He also is a member of the board. 


Newly appointed director of purchases 
for Columbia-Southern is Quentin F. 
Ebert, former development and organic 
production superintendent at Natrium, 
W. Va. 


Columbia-Southern has named J. 
Earl Burrell assistant works manager 
of its Natrium, W. Va., plant. Prior to 
his appointment, Burrell had been oper- 
ations superintendent at Natrium. 


Conrad E. Holben has been named 
an administrative assistant to the man- 
ager of production for Columbia- 
Southern. 


New technical personnel assigned to 
Columbia-Southern’s Barberton, O., 
plant include W. R. Chastain, assigned 
to the Chlorine dept. as an operations 
engineer; Elmer Schultz as maintenance 
engineer and John Scherba to the Indus- 
trial Relations dept. 


Ray F. Mickels 
has joined the 
Agricultural Chem- 
icals Sales dept. of 
Commercial Sol- 
vents corp., to 
handle the sale 
and distribution of 
CSC ammonium 
nitrate to the mid- 
west fertilizer 
trade. 

He will make 
his headquarters at Aurora, IIlinois. 


Mickels 


Martin F. Wilkerson has been named 
manager of Diamond Alkali co.’s 
Houston, Tex., branch sales office, suc- 
ceeding John W. Kennady, who recently 
was appointed general manager of Dia- 
mond Black Leaf co. 
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International’s New Triple Superphosphate Means 


better granulation 


Yo first glance tells you why the fine, virtually 
dust-free texture of International’s new Triple 
Superphosphate gives such improved results. It pro- 
motes better granulation in your high analysis plant 
foods — improves product acceptance. It assures 
thorough and more complete ammoniation; reduces 
the need to grind before mixing; cuts mixing costs. 
Proper conditioning before shipment also reduces the 
problem of setting up en route, for easier, more eco- 
nomical handling — plus high product performance. 





INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


The Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates 


AprIL, 1955 


International’s new Triple Super offers these extra 
benefits because it’s produced by a new process from 
high quality rock. Result: a high analysis product 
(46% A.P.A. or better) with the right particle size 
and correct chemicals structure for best results in 
making modern plant foods. International’s expanded 
facilities assure a reliable supply of this improved 
Triple Superphosphate, now available for immediate 
delivery to your plant. Write or wire the Phosphate 
Chemicals Division for samples and quotations. 
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& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Joe L. Kirk, for- 
mer vice president 
of Carman & co., 
has been named 
director of sales 
and advertising for 
Douglas Chemi- 
cal co., according 
to an announce- 
ment by W. C. 
McCaslin, execu- 
tive vice president. 





Kirk 


Three men—Bernard A. McCabe, 
Clinton B. Harris, Jr. and Gordon P. 
Robinson—have been added to the 
DuPont garden chemicals sales force 


and two new sales territories for the 
line are beng opened. Harris is being 
assigned the Greater Cleveland area 
and the Lake Shore area of western 
New York; Robinson, with headquarters 
in St. Louis, will handle the newly 
designated territory of Missouri, eastern 
Kansas and southern Illinois and Mc- 
Cabe will cover northern New Jersey, 
northeastern Pennsylvania and south- 
eastern New York. 


Durham Chemical co. personnel 
changes: Earle Stevens named vice presi- 
dent and general manager and Fred 
DeGraw hired to handle the southern 
California sales territory. 














Emulsol Chemical corp. has 
named Arthur Raven assistant sales 
manager. 


Hayes-Sam- 
mons co. has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of J. 
Warren Kever to 
its staff. He has 
worked two years 
with the California 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
and spent the last 
three years with 
a fertilizer com- 
pany in California which is engaged in 
manufacturing and distribution of ferti- 
lizer solutions similar to those now being 
manufactured by Hayes-Sammons, the 
company reports. 





Kever 


Died: Gen. Brehon Burke Somervell, 
62, in February at his home in Ocala, 
Fla. Since his retirement from active 
military service in 1947, Gen. Somervell 
had served as president and chairman of 
Koppers co. 


O. W. Kromer co. has appointed 
Harry S. Fuller sales engineer for east- 
ern United States. 


Scott F. Runkle has joined the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, filling the position va- 
cated by Val E. Wey], in charge of pub- 
lic relations and publicity. Runkle has 
been engaged in public relations work in 
Washington, was formerly with TIME 
magazine and served as a foreign corre- 
spondent for TIME and LiFe in Europe. 
He is a graduate of Culver Military 
Academy and Dartmouth College and 
during the war was a lieutenant-colonel 
on General Bradley’s staff. 


Allen E. Abrahams has been named 
sales manager of National Ammonia 
co., Philadelphia. He had been indus- 
trial representative for Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas corp. 


Election of Arthur Minich as presi- 
dent has been announced by Nuodex 
Products co., a subsidiary of Heyden 
Chemical corp. 


Nuodex has named William J. 
Houston general manager. Since 1953 
he has been manager of the company’s 
Paint and Varnish div. 


Pacific Coast Borax co. personnel 
changes: L. L. Fusby, general superin- 
tendent at Boron, named production 
manager with headquarters at Los 
Angeles; W. J. Diffley, production man- 
ager at Wilmington, named superin- 
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tendent at Boron and Dr. D. S. Taylor, 
research chemist and research engineer, 
appointed director of industrial research. 


W. J. Dibble has been named general 
sales manager, Western div., Bulk dept., 
for Pacific Coast Borax. His duties 
include supervision of the Agricultural 
Sales div.’s operation. 


At a recent meeting of Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing co.’s board of 
directors, George B. Beitzel, president, 
expressed a desire to retire as chief 
executive later this year when he com- 
pletes 25 years service with the company. 
At the same time, he recommended that 
William P. Drake be appointed execu- 
tive vice president and elected to board 
membership. Both recommendations 
were approved. 


Appointment of Errol H. Karr as vice 
president has been announced by Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. of 
Washington. The former manager of 
technical development has served in 
several technical and administrative 
capacities during his 20 years with 
Pennsalt. 


Phelps Dodge Refining corp. presi- 
dent, Walter C. Bennett, recently was 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. The firm’s executive vice president, 
Carleton S. Harloff, succeeds Bennett 
as president. 


C. Albert Mugford and Charles F. 
MacNeil have joined the sales staff of 
Philipp Brothers Chemicals, Inc. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass has an- 
nounced appointment of PaulA. 
Ketchum as assistant to the president 
and R. F. Barker as general manager of 
planning for its Glass Manufacturing div. 


Died: Robert J. Quinn, 65, chem- 
ical engineer and former sales executive 
of Mathieson Chemical co., in early 
March. 


Ward F. Sparkman, new southeastern 
district representative for Raymond 
Bag co., will direct the company’s sales 
in Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
‘Tennessee. 


Russell E. Spi- 
vey has been 
named general 
manager of 
Smith-Rowland 
co., a division of 
Smith-Douglass, 
replacing W. W. 
Johnson, who has 
resigned. Spivey 
joined Smith- 
Douglass in 1951 
as assistant to the 
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vice president in charge of procurement 
and wholesale marketing. 


E. T. Asplundh, president of Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemical corp., has been 
elected a director of Southern Min- 
erals corp., an oil and gas producing 
firm with headquarters at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 


Charles Loring 
has been appoint- 
ed eastern district 
sales manager of 
Stauffer Chemi- 
eal co.’s_ Indus- 
trial Chemicals 
div. Gifford A. 
Acker assumes 
Loring’s previous 
responsibilities for 
the sale of indus- 
trial sulfurs, Crys- 
tex, tartrates and potassium nitrate in 
the eastern area. 





Loring 


A. M. Powell has been named assist- 
ant production manager in charge of 
eastern sulfur and insecticide. plants for 
Stauffer Chemical co. 

4 G. H. Weldon 

has been appointed 
manager of insect- 
icide sales, West- 
ern div.; for 
Velsicol corp. In 
this position, he 
will be responsible 
for coordinating 
Velsicol’s pesticide 
sales activities in 
the nine western 
states. Weldon’s 
headquarters will be at the company’s 
Berkeley, Calif., offices. 


Company Briefs 


Allied Chemical & Dye corp.’s net 
income in 1954 was $43,071,766, or 
$4.80 a share, compared with $45,171,- 
647 or $5.10 a share in 1953. 

Now that starting-up difficulties on 
most of its projects have been overcome, 
availability of the new facilities places 
the company in an advantageous posi- 
tion to benefit by improved business 
conditions, stated AC&D president, F. 
J. Emmerlich, in his annual report. 


Weldon 


Sales and earnings of American 
Potash & Chemical corp. in 1954 
were higher than in the preceding year, 
President Peter Colefax stated in his 
annual report to shareholders. Net 
sales for the year ended Dec. 31, 1954, 
totaled $23,631,032, compared with 
$22,461,056 for 1953. Net income in 
1954 amounted to $2,510,909, equal to 


$4.38 per share, compared with $2,116,- 
082 in 1953, equal to $4.01 per share. 
AP&C reports that if its proportionate 
interest in Western Electrochemical co.’s 
earnings for the full year were included, 
earnings would be $4.69 a share. 


A registration statement has been 
filed by American Potash & Chem- 
ical with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering $7 million of con- 
vertible subordinated debentures, due 
March 1, 1970, convertible into class 
B stock. 


Atlas Powder has announced the 
opening of its new general offices at 
Concord Pike and New Murphy Road, 
Wilmington 99, Del. Telephone num- 
ber: WIlmington 8-6511. 


Eight $1,000 college scholarships will 
again be awarded this year by Atlas 
Powder to students who will be seniors 
during the 1955-56 college year, major- 
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WANTED 
Chemist experienced in fertilizer 
analysis. Send complete resume, 
experience and salary requirements. 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Calvert & 
Read Sts., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Get our literature and prices. 
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ACME-FISHER DIVISION 
Broadway Rubber Corporation 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU’ SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEMS ON 


@ Potential Sales 

@ Market Trends 
® New Products 
®@ Distribution 


Write for Free Booklet 











Market Research Division, Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., Box 976, 5142 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louisa8, Mo. (Telephone: FO 1-2800) 













LARG : OR SMALL 


STURTEVANT buritds them ath. 





Each designed to produce 
maximum Fertilizer output 


For over 71 years, Sturtevant Mill Company has been 
closely associated with the fertilizer industry . . . designing 
and supervising the construction of complete plants, and 
building quality machinery from individual machines for 
specific applications to complete processes, that speeds up 
fertilizer output, reduces overall production costs. 

A recognized leader in the industry, Sturtevant Mill with 
its vast fertilizer manufacturing experience and know-how 
can effect operating economies for you. 

Whether you plan to build a new plant, modernize or buy 
new equipment, it will pay you to consult Sturtevant Mill. 
Our engineers, specialists in fertilizer manufacture, are 
available for consultation. Ask for their services, today. 
You will keep ahead with Sturtevant. 






Continuous Den or 
Batch Den and Excavator 
for producing superphosphate. 


STURTEVANT MILL Company 


132 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 
Designers of Complete Plants and Manufacturers of: CRUSHERS « GRINDERS - SEPARATORS » CONVEYORS » MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS « ELEVATORS « MIXERS 
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ing in chemistry or any branch of 
engineering. 

Successful candidates also will have a 
chance to gain practical experience by 
summer work between their junior and 
senior years, either in one of Atlas’ 
plants or research labs or with a techni- 
cal field representative. 


Blaw-Knox co.’s Process Equipment 
dept., formerly at Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
being integrated into an enlarged and 
modernized Buflovak Equipment div. 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Columbia-Southern is extending 
its science and engineering scholarship 
to communities where its major chem- 
ical manufacturing operations are lo- 
cated—Natrium, W. Va., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. and Lake Charles, La. 

Three-member scholarship award 
committees have been selected to deter- 
mine winners of the scholarships at each 
of the towns. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share has 
been declared by Commercial Sol- 
vents corp., payable March 31 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 9. 

In 1954, the company’s net earnings 
were $2,668,342, equal to $1.01 per 
share of common stock, and net sales 
were $51,608,349. Dividends of $2,636,- 
878, or $1.00 per share, were paid on 
common stock ‘during the year. 


DuPont sales reached $1,688 million 
in 1954, a 3.5 per cent decrease from 
the 1953 record high of $1,750 million. 
Earnings for 1954 were $7.33 per com- 
mon share against $4.94 a share in 1953. 


The Mexican affiliate of Durham 
Chemical co., Quimica Agricola del 
Pacifico, Mexicali, has been appointed 
by Brea Chemical co. to distribute 
chemical fertilizers, aqua ammonia and 
ammonium phosphate in Baja, Cali- 
fornia. 


Change of address: Fairfield Chem- 
ical div., Food Machinery & Chemical 


corp.’s Chicago district office to 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Suite 1900, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. Telephone number: FInancial 
6-2436 


Farmer’s Fertilizer co., San 
Antonio, Tex., has been granted charter 
of incorporation listing capital stock of 
$20,000. Incorporators are W. D. 
Evans, Ben E. Norris and A. Farrer. 


Charter of incorporation has been 
granted Fleishman-Witter, Inc., at 
Cohocton, Steuben county, N. Y., 
listing capital stock of 200 shares, no 
par value. Directors are Allan A. Gil- 
man, James R. Reed and Clifford J. 
Witter. 


Flo-Mix Fertilizers corp. has filed 
a charter of incorporation at Dover, 
Del., with authorized capital stock of 
$300,000. 


Production of sulfur has been reported 
begun by Freeport Sulphur co. at a 
new mine in the swamplands of Louisi- 
ana. Known as Chacahoula, the mine is 
located about 50 miles west of New 
Orleans in the midst of a 100,000 acre 
cypress swamp. ‘The site had to be 
cleared and drained before construction 
and drilling could begin. 


A grant-in-aid program for research 
in nitrogen plant foods and animal 
feeds has been announced by Grace 
Chemical co. For the current academic 
year $20,000 has been allocated to the 
research funds of seven land grant 
colleges and experiment stations. 


All assets of U. S. Mining co. and 
Peerless Perlite co. have been purchased 
by International Minerals & Chem- 
ical corp., Louis Ware, IMC president, 
has announced. 

The properties will be operated by 
the Industrial Minerals div. under the 
supervision of Norman J. Dunbeck, 
vice president. 


Net income of Lion Oil co. for 1954, 


$11,071,426 or $3.58 per share, increased 
3.6 per cent over the $10,688,260 or 
$3.46 per share earned in 1953. Sales 
and operating revenues for the year 
reached a new high of $98,584,798 as 
compared with $89,959,405 for the 
previous year. 


New docks and other facilities at 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur co.’s sulfur- 
producing wells in Coatzacoalcos, Mex- 
ico, have been reported completed, as 
well as additions to the company’s $6 
million plant at Cristobal. 


Net sales of Michigan Chemical 
corp. in 1954 were $5,829,343, as com- 
pared to $5,711,396 in 1953. Gross loss 
for 1954 before tax carry-back was 
$288,894 against $288,053 for 1953. 

In his statement to stockholders, 
Theodore Marvin, president, said, “It 
is believed that the downward trend in 
sales and earnings of the company has 
ended. Improvements in operating 
procedures and in products strengthens 
that prediction.” 


By 1956, National Farmers Union 
expects to be producing potash, stated 
James G. Patton, president, at the 
Rocky Mountain Farmers Union con- 
vention in February. Kerr-McGee Oil 
co. and NFU are jointly developing an 
area in southeast New Mexico. 


Pacific Coast Borax co.’s Bulk 
Sales dept. held its annual sales con- 
ference at the Furnace Creek Inn, Death 
Valley, Calif. during February. 

A new district sales office has been 
opened by Pacific Coast Borax at 4010 
Washington St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howard B. Cain is the Package dept. 
sales manager for the district and F. M. 
Dosch, assisted by J. G. Neckerman, 
will be in charge of the Agricultural 
Sales div. Jack Loesel is taking charge 
of industrial sales in the area. 


A fellowship has been established by 
S. B. Penick & co. in the field of 











THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 


A NATURAL QUALITY PRODUCT 


MICRON SIZE 
Minus 1 Micron...... 55% 
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‘Ako 


QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


A High Grade Pure Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin—Excels as an economical Prilling & Graining Agent for Fertilizers. 
“TAKO” Colloidal properties & other exceptional qualities give increased workability in Insecticide & Pesticide formulations. 
“TAKO” purity is highly desirable due to its compatibility with chemicals. 

Non-abrasive @ Non-hygroscopic @ Non-Caking @ Free-Flowing 


EXCELLENT ADHESIVE - ABSORPTION QUALITIES 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES & INFORMATION 
2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 





No Mica—No Alkalies 


Airfloated; Bagged or Bulk 
Guaranteed less 1% free moisture 
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FERTILIZER 


THE Casy WAY = 


Custom-Formulated & 
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It’s easy to have a completely mineralized fertilizer 
when you use Tennessee’s Custom-Formulated Min- 
eral Mixtures. We custom mix any combination of 
minerals to your own specifications—there is only 
one ingredient to add to your regular fertilizer to 
have a completely balanced plant food—No addi- 
tional labor or mixing facilities. Tennessee’s Custom- 
Formulated Mineral Mixtures come to your plant in 
bulk or bag already carefully mixed in controlled 
amounts of soluble, readily available forms of Cop- 
per, Manganese, Iron, Zinc, Magnesium and Boron. 
With a Tennessee Custom-Formulated Mineral Mix- 
ture—you cut down on raw material cost, number of 


items purchased and handling time. 
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DON’T 
RISK int 


Avoid the risk of adverse field reports on phyto- 
toxicity. Use# 150 X YLOL-TY PE COAL-TAR 
Solvent, guaranteed free of harmful constituents 
common to petroleum solvents. 

=150 SOLVENT | costs NOTE 

less. For 7 years + 150 has Solvents derived from coal- 
given consistent satisfac- eh age ge Be 


petroleum) are acknowl- 
tion to commercial formu- 


edged as lowest in phyto- 
come. ar free from 
paraffines, olefins, m \- 
lators, to Government sean ple asin nwa 9 
and to State agencies. 


The leading plant research 
institute has confirmed low 
Other features: high sol- po acme 
vent-power, non-red label, 
low weight per gallon, fast 


tar solvent. 

Copy of report on request. 
evaporation. 24-hour shipment even in peak 
seasons. 











Write for delivered price and contract form to 
cover 1955 requirements. 
SPECIFY COAL TAR SOLVENTS... AND BE SAFE 
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Turns in 6% ft. radius 
in box car or gondola 


Rear steering wheels of the Auto- 
Scoop make shortest turn (5” 
shorter than other scoop loaders 
with bucket in carry position). 
Auto-Scoop also travels up to 25% 
faster (to 13.88 mph in reverse, 
7.66 forward) — shortens time on 
every trip. Single lever provides 
split-second forward-reverse shift. 
Many other advantages that bring 
production gains, cut costs. Write 
for Catalog L12-4. 


JAEGER LOAD-PLUS 





20% more lifting capacity 
(1200 Ibs.). 





- 
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1 cu. yd. Load-Plus available for . 
bigger work. 
THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
618 Dublin Avenuve—Columbus 16, Ohio 


Higher clearance (6’8”), 
more reach (2'7"). 
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organic chemistry in the Department of 
Chemistry, University of Wisconsin. 


Space in Penn Center, a 20 story 
building now being completed in central 
Philadelphia, has been leased by Penn- 
salt to house its Industrial Chemicals, 
Chemical Specialties and I. P. Thomas 
divisions, Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Penn- 
salt International corp. and supporting 
staff groups of the consolidated com- 


pany. 


The new anhydrous ammonia plant 
of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
co. of Washington, located in Port- 
land, Ore., is expected to go on stream 
this spring. The company says that 
high purity anhydrous NH; for indus- 
trial purposes will be produced. 


The first water movement of anhy- 
drous ammonia to originate at the Port 
of Houston was underway March 1 from 
Phillips Chemical co.’s Adams Termi- 
nal when a dual purpose barge called 
to take on 800 tons of ammonia destined 
for Mid-South Chemical co.’s new dis- 
tribution center on President’s Island, 
an industrial area off the Memphis, 
Tenn., riverfront. 


A nursery has been established at 
Phillips Petroleum co.’s Agricultural 
Demonstration Project near Foraker, 


Okla., where native and introduced 
grasses and legumes can be studied. 


Frank E. Dempsey & co. has been 
appointed Canadian distributor for 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical co.’s com- 
plete line of insecticides, rodenticides 
and botanicals. Head office of Dempsey 
is at 133 Douglas Drive, Toronto 5, 
Ont., and a branch is maintained at 
1015 Atwater Ave., Montreal 25, Que. 


An $8.5 million plant to produce 125 
tons daily of ammonia and nitrogen 
solutions will be built by Quebec 
Ammonia Co., Ltd., at Contrecoeur, 
near Sorel, Que., according to a recent 
report. Design and construction con- 
tracts have been awarded to Lummus 
co., Canada, Ltd. 


Rohm & Haas co. has filed a 
patent infringement suit against Roberts 
Chemicals, Inc., Nitro, W. Va., charging 
infringement of US reissue patent 23,742 
under which Rohm & Haas sells Dithane 
brand fungicides. 

Several months ago the Philadelphia 
firm also filed an infringement suit on 
the same patent against E-Z Flo Chem- 
ical co. and Diamond Fertilizer co. 


Shell Chemical corp. has granted 
the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station $2,500 to investigate resi- 
dues left on crops by insecticidal chem- 


icals, the National Fertilizer Association 
recently reported in its NFA News. 

T. G. Bowery, research associate 
professor of chemistry, will supervise 
the project. 


Smith Agricultural Chemical co. 
displayed some of its products at the 
1955 Hardware Show held recently in 
Columbus and sponsored by the Ohio 
Hardware Association. 


Smith-Douglass co. reports that 
its January safety record of one lost 
time accident is just equal to the report 
for January, 1954. The Tenoroc, Lake- 
land, Fla., team led the safety league 
for the month with no lost time acci- 
dents in 41,523 man hours. 


A fire has been reported to have 
caused about $100,000 damage at Swift 
& co.’s Indianapolis, Ind., plant in 
late February. 


Charter of incorporation has been 
filed in Dover, Del., by Texas-U. S. 
Chemical co., listing authorized capi- 
tal stock as $10 million. 


Witco Chemical co., which recently 
acquired a half interest in Ultra Chem- 
ical Works, of Paterson, N. J., reports 
that the management of Ultra will con- 
tinue and no personnel changes are 
contemplated. 
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PNEUMATIC HERCULES MILL 


The ONLY pneumatic roller mill 
installed at floor level. 


Designed and constructed for FINE grinding of limestone, 
phosphate rocks, and many other similar materials . . . 
Bradley Pneumatic Hercules Mill produces a uniform grind 


from 20 to 325 mesh. 


Floor level installation provides 


easy accessibility . . . lowest installation and maintenance 
cost. Durable, non-clogging vibratory feeder for depend- 
able, worry-free operation. Material with excessive moisture 
can be dried within the mill system. , 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. 62 


PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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Associations & Meetings 


CFA Sponsors Cal. Fert. oo 


The 1955 Spring Fertilizer conference, 
sponsored by California Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation’s Soil Improvement committee, 
will be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis on April 
26. That evening the banquet, featuring 
a nationally-known speaker, will be 
held in the Rodeo Room of the El 
Rancho Hotel. 

Speakers for the morning session will 
include Provost Stanley Freeborn; B. H. 
Jones, CFA president; M. E. McCol- 
lam, chairman of the Soil Improvement 
committee; Vern Frieman, agricultural 
agent, Whatcom county, Wash. on the 
Benedict Farm rehabilitation project; 
A. G. Park, Balfour, Guthrie co. on 
California rangeland fertilizer demon- 


strations; Dr. Oscar A. Lorenz of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
Allen B. Lemmon, chief, California 
State Bureau of Chemistry. “California 
Grows with Fertilizer,”’ a new color 
motion picture jointly produced by 
CFA and the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation will be shown. 

Four separate panel discussions will 
be held during the afternoon. Topics 
and moderators are: Pasture and forage 
crops—John Tollefson; vegetable crops 
—Weir Fetters; deciduous and citrus 
crops—Robert Whiting and field crops 
—Ralph Waltz. 

All persons interested in soil fertility 
have been invited to attend. 





Colo. Ag. Chem. Assn. 
Meets, Elects Officers 

At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 28, W. Fred Cherry, 
Rohm & Haas co., was elected president. 
Other new officers selected at the Denver 
conference were Ralph Farr, Greeley 
Colo., vice president, and Orval Schall, 
Monte Vista, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 

E. C. Stone and R. F. Bowman were 
elected to the board of directors and 
will serve with the three officers. More 
than 100 persons met to hear industry 
and Colorado agricultural experiment 
station speakers on various pesticide 
subjects. 

Pesticide recommendations for 1955 
were discussed and on the new list of 
fungicides were two antibiotics, strepto- 
mycin and terramycin, for control of 
fire blight on apples and peaches. 


S. C. Fertilizer Meeting 

The annual South Carolina fertilizer 
meeting is scheduled for June 2 at the 
Sandhill Experiment Station, Columbia, 
S. C. Persons attending the conference 
will be taken on a tour of the station 
during the morning. 

Talks by key agricultural workers 
will be featured on the afternoon pro- 
gram, and the group will be shown 
through the new animal diagnostic 
laboratory operated by USDA and 
Clemson College. 


Rosenthal Named Pres: of 
Okla. Pest Control Group 


New president of the Oklahoma Pest 
Control Association is Charles Rosen- 
thal, Tulsa. He was elected at the 
group’s fifth annual conference held Feb. 
7-9 at Stillwater and will serve with 
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W. J. Pinkston, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and A. M. McIntosh, Tulsa, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Featured on the program were talks 
by Dr. Ralph Heal, executive secretary 
of the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion; Harlem Ives, president of the 
group; Dr. D. E. Howell, Oklahoma 
A&M entomologist; Clyde L. Bowers, 
state entomologist and Clyde Eller, 
Tulsa sanitary engineer. Over 100 pest 
control operators attended the meetings. 





Industry Reps. Attend 
Northwest Meetings 


Industry representatives, researchers 
and growers combined forces at Port- 
land, Ore., recently to attend meetings 
of the Northwest Chemical Industry 
conference, Western Cooperative Spray 
Project and the Northwest Vegetable 
Insect conference. 


California Spray Chemical’s Eddie 
Turner was named chairman for the 
next industry meet and Dr. L. C. 
Terriere, Oregon State College, and Dr. 
Rodney Sprague, Washington State 
College, were elected co-chairmen for 
the 1956 spray project meet. 


For next year’s vegetable insect con- 
ference, Arthur I. Walz, Idaho Experi- 
ment Station, was elected chairman, 
and sectional chairmen include Charles 
J. Doucette, Sumner, Wash.; Douglas 
Finlayson, Kamloops, B. C., Canada; 


. Don R. Markley, University of Mon- 


tana; H. E. Morrison, Oregon State 
College; R. W. Portmand, University 
of Idaho and Horace Telford, Wash- 
ington State College. 


Rayonier Joins MCA 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation has announced that Rayonier 
Incorporated of New York is a new 
MCA member. 
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‘Dipterex’ Fly Bait 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical co.’s 
new fly bait, ‘“Dipterex-199,” is said 


to kill both resistant and non-resistant 
flies in seconds and provide up to 98 
per cent kills within a few hours after 
a single application. 

Sale of Dipterex-199 through farm 
chemical dealers is being promoted by 





the most extensive advertising and 
merchandising program ever initiated 
for a single product of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical. The company says adver- 
tisements will be featured in national 
dairy and poultry magazines, announce- 


ments will be carried on radio farm 
programs and television spots will be 
used in selected areas. 

Packaged as a dry bait in convenient 
one pound shaker-type containers and 
10 pound pails, Dipterex-199 has as its 
active ingredient Bayer compound L- 
13/59, recently developed by Dr. 
Gerhard Schrader, also originator of 
parathion and Systex. 


Miller Markets Liquid Fert. 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer corp. 
has announced it is marketing a clear, 
neutral liquid fertilizer for about the 
same price as dry fertilizers. 

Available in three analyses, 8-8-8, 
5-10-10 and 5-10—5, the liquid fertilizer 
is packaged in 500 pound drums or is 
furnished in bulk to the farmers’ tank 
truck or drums. 


Glorion Plant Food 
Glorion, containing a specially proc- 
essed carbon humus, and a 4-8-8 
analysis with some 15 additional trace 
elements now is being marketed in five 
and two pound polyethylene bags and 
larger packages ranging from 25 to 80 
pounds by Soil Builders International 
corp. 
Farm CHEMICALS 
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Your business as a fertilizer manufacturer grows best 
farmer’s crops grow best. And the growth of both is 
by the same outstanding Fertilizer ingredient . .. Organg 











There is no better source of Organic Nitrogen 
TANKAGE. It is 100% natural organic. It is co 
water insolubility and availability, testing ag 
MIROW TANKAGE is uniform both in 
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DDT Krisp Chips (RS 152) 


Montrose Chemical Corp. of Cali- 
fornia now is offering in commercial 
quantities a new physical form of DDT 
known as “Krisp Chips.” 

Described as between the lump and 
flake DDT in form, they have been 
recommended for either dust or liquid 
solutions. Advantages of Krisp Chips 
are said to be good grindability, excel- 
lent solubility and low price. 

For prices and samples, circle 152 
on Reader Service card. 


Geigy 444 Herbicide (RS 153) 


At the Southern Weed conference 
held in January, Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals announced a new herbicide 
for cotton. Designated Geigy 444, the 
compound is 2-chloro—4, 6-bis—(diethyl- 
amine)-s-triazine. 

Geigy reports that is has given excel- 
lent results as a pre- and post-emergence 
herbicide, in directed as well as overall 
applications. Rates as high as 24 
pounds per acre have been applied as 
pre-emergence treatments without phy- 
totoxic effects. Directed and over-all 
post-emergence sprays, applied at a 12 
pound per acre rate, produced no reduc- 
tion in growth. Slight burning resulted 
from overall applications. 

Preliminary greenhouse tests have 
indicated that Geigy 444 may be used 
successfully on other crops including 
lima beans and peas. 

Circle 153 on the Reader Service 
card for further information. 


Nemex-85 Fumigant (RS 154) 


An additon to its Nemex line of 
ethylene dibromide soil fumigants has 
been made by Larvacide Products, 
Inc. The new product, Nemex-85, is a 
carefully compounded formulation of 
ethylene dibromide containing 83 per 
cent by weight toxicant, states Larva- 
cide. 

Control of nematodes and certain 
other soil-borne pests in infested soils 
with Nemex-85 is said to improve root 
development and vigor to the point 
where plants growing on treated soils 
show increased resistance to drouth and 
significant reductions in occurrence to 
certain wilt diseases. 

For literature, circle 154 on the 
Reader Service card. 


No. 150 Solvent (RS 155) 


Doubled production and about five 
per cent lower bulk prices for No. 
150 xylol-type solvent have been an- 
nounced by Crowley Tar Products co. 

The solvent, which is derived entirely 
from coal tar, is substantially xylene 
which has been refined only to the point 
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of wide applicability in agricultural 
insecticides, wire enamels, etc. 

Used as the vehicle for insecticide 
sprays, No. 150 gives the required lew 
phytotoxicity so especially important 
to agriculture, reports the company. 

For delivered price and contract 
form covering 1955 requirements, 
formulators can circle 155 on Reader 
Service card. 
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This “‘shaker-box’’ for Collins Feed & 
Supply co.’s Lawn Guard is furnished 
to dealers for sale to the consumer 
as an applicator. User first pours 
the granular insecticide from bag in 
which it comes packed into the box 
applicator. Then he spreads it by 
a gentle shaking action which permits 
the contents to sift through the bot- 
tom holes as they mesh and unmesh 
with the inner perforated agitator. The 
corrugated shaker-box was designed by 
Gaylord Container corp. for Collins. 




















DuPont Spreader-Sticker 
To Home Garden Market 

DuPont Spreader-Sticker will be pack- 
aged for the home gardener this year. 
The chemical keeps sprays from beading 
on foliage, flowers and fruits, allowing 
the mixture to spread out into an even 
film. The sticking agent slows down 
weathering, so each spray application 
will last longer. 

Spreader-Sticker can be used in solu- 
ble fertilizer sprays, insecticide and 
fungicide applications. 


Ureabor Herbicide 

“Ureabor” weed and grass killer has 
keen introduced by Pacific Coast Borax 
co. Described as a complex of sodium 
borates and 3-p-chlorophenyl 1-1, 
dimethylurea, it is said to require no 
mixing or spraying equipment. Ureabor 
is applied dry, just as it comes from 
50 pound multiwall paper sacks, accord- 
ing to the company. 


Fulex Soil Treatment 

A combined, improved Fulex soil 
treatment to protect carnation and some 
other horticultural plants from stem rot 
diseases has been announced by Fuller 
System, Inc. The company says its 
product acts as a fungicide, a chem- 
otherapeutant and an insecticide. 

Six years ago the Fulex soil treatment 
was first developed, and Fuller says 
that it has proved very safe and 
effective. 


Dynol Mothproofer 

An aerosol push-button spray, said 
to be an effective moth-proofer for the 
home, has been developed by research 
labs engaged by Bostwick Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Trademarked “Dynol’’ Mothproofer, 
the spray is based on a compound used 
by commercial warehouses and muse- 
ums, Benzoyl-Chloranilde Oleate and 
para chloraniline salicylate, states Bost- 
wick. 





Equipment & Supplies 


Guidler Control Unit 
For All Conveyors (RS 156) 


Knapp Mills offers a patented control 
mechanism, the Guidler, for new and 
existing conveyor installations said to 
be a solution for some of the belting 
problems encountered in conveying and 
power transmission, conditions that 
result in belt edge damage and are not, 
says the company, controlled by other 
guide devices. 


It can be used not only on rubber 
belt conveyors, but with steel band 


installations, flat belt power transmis- 
sion and in cable hauling. 

The mechanism increases the contact 
area between belt edge and the guide, 
reduces the pressure on each square unit 
of belt edge and has an axial movement 
for following natural oscillation of the 
belt. It is an adaptation of the hyper- 
bolic principle. 

According to the company, the device 
has already been used with excellent 
results by several large fertilizer pro- 
ducers. 

For a copy of the Guidler folder 
circle 156 on the Reader Service Card. 
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HAMMER MILLS 


A size for every purpose! Williams Hammer Mills 
are designed to do the complete job in a single 
operation. No primary or secondary crushers 
required—extra foundations, conveyors, other 
expensive equipment are eliminated—thus saving 
as much as 75% on initial investment and up to 
50% on grinding costs! 


HELIX-SEAL HAMMER MILLS 


Combines the advantages of a hammer mill with 
screw-type feed to obtain finenesses from 100 to 325 
mesh. For dustless, cleaner, safer dry grinding— 
accurate, non-clogging reduction of sticky and wet 
materials. Eliminates separators, fans and cyclones. 
Furnished with water or steam jackets. 


IROLLER 
MILLS 


WITH AIR 
SEPARATION 


Pulverizes and blends with 
exceptional accuracy down to 
400 mesh or micron size. Dries 
as it grinds. Instant size 
adjustment—automatic self- 
adjusting feed—many other 
exclusive features that mean 
improved quality and output. 


SALAS: 


has the . 
t, ii Wile} 
to all your 


GRINDING, CRUSHING, 
SEPARATING PROBLEMS 


Whether your job demands 

crushing power shovel-loaded stone to 8 mesh or 
smaller in a single operation—whether it is 
pulverizing or blending, with or without air 
separation, of limestone or insecticides to finenesses 
down to 400 mesh, or even micron sizes—whether 
it is closed-circuit dustless dry grinding, or the 
grinding of wet and sticky materials to 325 mesh 
—there is a Williams ‘‘proved-in service’’ machine 
that can give you A BETTER PRODUCT— 
FASTER PRODUCTION—and LOWER COSTS. 


It will pay you to get the facts about Williams 
equipment, and learn what it can do for your 
specific operation. Write Today For Literature. 


Sead Us Your Zuestions 


Complete testing and research facilities are maintained by 
Williams to develope the right answers, especially for your 
Operation, on every size reduction problem. Write for information 
and the help of an experienced Williams technician. 


OTHER WILLIAMS EQUIPMENT 


@ Drier and Impact Mills 

e@ Air Separators 

@ Vibrating Screens 

@ Complete “Packaged” Plants 





WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2718 N. Ninth Street kk St. Louis 6, Mo. 


ILLIAMS 


y CRUSHERS “pee BERS” ene DE RS 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BUILDER OF HAMMER MILLS 
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Spra-White Liquid N Applicator (RS 157) 


A new PTO operated liquid nitrogen 
applicator for applying pressure or non- 
pressure solutions accurately, easily 
and economically has been announced 
by Spra-White Chemical co. 

Five blades carry the nitrogen into 
the soil, and a self-aligning leveler on 
each blade immediately mounds the 
earth to prevent N escape. The com- 
pany says that up to 80 acres can be 
covered per day, before planting or 
while side-dressing with the N-1 appli- 
cator, and it can also be used for insecti- 
cides and herbicides, and is available 
with boom or boomless type nozzles 
for broadcast application. 

Mounted on a sturdy trailer of extra 
heavy structural steel the applicator is 
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designed for application of 10 to 200 
pounds of N per acre. The 200 gallon 
tank of 125 gauge 52-S aluminum alloy 
is baffled and gusseted internally for 
extra strength, with 30 pounds psi 
working pressure. 

For more information on _ the 
applicator, circle 157 on Reader 
Service card. 





New Vulcan One-Gal. 
Tight Head Drum (RS 158) 


Now available from stock in small or 
large quantities is the new Vulcan one 
gallon tight head drum, incorporating 
all the up-to-date features of standard- 
size containers, reports Vulcan Stamp- 
ing and Mfg. co. 

Available with either a_ regular 
interior coating or a hi-bake lining for 
dangerous and “‘hard-to-hold”’ products, 





the one gallon drum is a sturdy, stand- 
ard ICC-17E container, round in shape 
with welded side seams and double- 
seamed ends. 

Interior of the drum has a non-toxic, 
chemical resistant hi-bake lining, with 
additional interior linings supplied upon 
individual requirements, packed in 
cartons. 

For a sample and further infor- 
mation, circle 158 on the Reader 
Service card. 


Neutralize for Burns (RS 159) 


E. D. Bullard co. reports that its 
“Neutralize” may be used by anyone 
to counteract both acid and alkali burns. 
By pouring the product into the eyes 
or over the skin, the chemical is rendered 
neutral and, therefore, harmless. 

“Neutralize” has a pH of 7. Because 
of its buffering action, the hydrogen ion 
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concentration always remains in the 
physiologic range. Since it is neutral 
in action, it can be employed safely in 
high concentrations to assure rapid and 
penetrating neutralization, making it 
equally well suited for treatment of 
injuries caused by either acid or alkali 
splashes, according to Bullard. The 
product is available in 4 and 32 ounce 
polyethylene bottles. 

For further data, circle 159 on 
the Reader Service card. 


Marietta Silicone Coat (RS 160) 

A special application of silicone com- 
pound now being applied as a finishing 
coat on Marietta industrial silos and 
storage systems entirely eliminates 
water seepage, prevents efflorescence 
and retards weathering and spalling, 
states Marietta Concrete corp. 

The silicone treatment also is being 
used by Marietta on its concrete wall 
panels. Properly applied, the coating 
will provide dependable service for at 
least 10 years before another application 
is needed. 

Detailed information on silicone 
treated storage silos and precast 
wall panels may be obtained if you 
circle 160 on Reader Service card. 


Dings Metal Detector (RS 161) 

Dings Electronics, Inc. now is pro- 
ducing a new low cost metal detector, 
build for both general industrial service 
and mining service. 

Said to be sensitive to all magnetic 
metals, immediately and automatically 
signaling their pressence, it also can 
detect some non-magnetics, such as 
manganese steel dipper teeth. 

Extremely simple in design, instal- 
lation and operation, the metal detector 
requires no attention, says Dings. Just 

Further details may be had by 
circling 161 on the Reader Service 
card. 








Hudson Snap-Open 
Multiwall Bag (RS 162) 


Multiwall bags used in industrial and 
farm packaging now will be easy to 
open as a result of the Snap-Open Sack, 
a new snap-open bag developed by 
Hudson Pulp and Paper corp., the com- 
pany reports. 

The device, on which patent has been 
applied for, is achieved by placing a 
series of small perforations in one corner 





of the bag under the tape and near the 


sewing line. By grasping the tape at 
this corner and pulling sharply upward, 
an opening is instantly started, and can 
be stopped and held at any point con- 
venient for controlled spout pouring. 
If desired, it can be continued along the 
entire length of the sewing line. 

For more information, circle 162 
on the Reader Service card. 


Pennsalt Thick-Coat 
Resin Coating (RS 163) 


Maintenance engineers long in search 
of better protection for surfaces exposed 
to humid and corrosive atmospheres are 
reporting excellent results from Thick- 
Coat resin coating, according to Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing co. 

Used with special Pennsalt high bond 
strength primers to insure adhesion, the 
Thick-Coat system provides a durable, 
protective coating for new or corroded 
metal, concrete and wood equipment 
and structures of surfaces exposed to 
fumes, corrosive chemica! laden atmos- 
pheres or spillage of corrosive chemicals 
of acid, alkaline or neutral nature, says 
the company. It is applied like regular 
maintenance paint by brush, roller or 
spray as it comes from the can and is 
regularly offered in white, green, slate 
gray and black. 

For complete product informa- 
tion, circle 163 on Reader Service 
card. 
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New Kraft OM Bagger (RS 164) 

Kraft Bag corp. reports it now is 
marketing an automatic open mouth 
filling machine which combines high 
speed and accuracy in operation with 
low cost of installation and maintenance. 

Capable of 22 to 24 100-lb. charges a 
minute with one man hanging bags, the 
filling machine functions like other 
machines of this type, says Kraft, 


except that exclusive controls help to 
maintain unusual accuracy at high 
speeds. All weights from 25 to 200 
pounds can be handled with an average 
variance of not more than 8 oz. plus or 
minus under ordinary production con- 
diticns during a full day’s operations. 

For more information, circle 164 
on the Reader Service card. 


Dorr-Oliver Pumps (RS 165) 

Three additional sizes of the Oliver 
Type L centrifugal pump are now 
available, announces Dorr-Oliver, Inc. 
The complete range now includes 1”, 
1-4” and 1-4” models in addition to 
the 2” unit, first to be developed. 

In the three larger sizes, all parts in 
contact with liquid are made of either 
stainless steel, bronze or cast iron. 





Impellers of three different diameters 
can be supplied and the pumps may be 
either direct-connected or V-belt driven. 
At present, the 1” model is available 
only in stainless steel and with one 
diameter impeller. 

For further information, circle 
165 on Reader Service card. 


Lab Dispersion Mill (RS 166) 


Kinetic Dispersion corp. has an- 
nounced introduction of an improved 
laboratory model mill for test and pilot 
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dispersions. In principle, it is the same 
as high speed, kinetic, plant scale 
“Kady” mills, and work of dispersion 
is done by kinetic energy. 

A solid agglomerate in a liquid 
carrier is accelerated very rapidly by a 
rotor within a slotted cylindrical stator. 
The solids impinge against the slots and 
are effectively dispersed without the use 
of “shear” or the reliance on close 
tolerances between moving parts under 
pressure. Its capacity is 1/3 to 1/2 gal. 

For literature, circle 166 on Reader 
Service card. 


Thayer Filling Scale (RS 167) 


Newest unit in Thayer Scale and 
Engineering corp.’s line of filling scales 
is the Model 700G, a gross weighing 
scale for handling powders which are 
extremely free-flowing or flooding and 
for filling directly into open-mouth bags, 
cans or drums. 

The non-flooding feeder is designed 
to handle a wide range of products 
running from 8 to 135 pounds per cubic 
foot. The scale may be furnished with 
any of a number of control arrange- 





ments which will permit the operator 
merely to position empty containers 
and remove filled containers. It is also 
available with a dust-tight bag holder 
for use when handling toxic materials. 
The scale can be furnished for filling 
1,2,5 and 10 pound bags. 

A larger unit of Model 700G filling 
scale now is being used for filling 25, 
50 and 100 pound bags with hard-to- 
handle products such as insecticides. 

For more information on 700G 
filling scales, circle 167 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Semi-Auto Labeler for 
Round Containers (RS 168) 
A new semi-automatic labeler for 
round containers has been announced 
by The Atlantic Supply co. New 





features include an automatic label feed 
and a pivoted frame which opens for 
easy cleaning. 

It is claimed that this machine lessens 
to a matter of minutes the time required 
for changing from one size container to 
another. The automatic label feed 
reduces the operator’s work to simply 
removing the labeled cans or bottles 
from the machine. 

For more information, circle 168 
on Reader Service card. 


Scrayco Explosion Proof 


Level Control (RS 169) 


Scrayco reports it has developed an 
explosion-proof model of the Scrayco 
Level Control in response to the demand 
for a trouble-free flow control instru- 
ment that will control dry and wetted 
materials under inflammable and ex- 
plosive conditions. 

Essential difference of the new model 
is its explosion-proof micro switch, which 
is Underwriters’ Laboratory approved. 

For technical literature, circle 169 
on the Reader Service card. 


Clark Mobilvan Unit 

Clark Equipment co.’s Mobilvan can 
be used either as a storage shed or 
a highway trailer van for bagged, 
drummed or bottled materials, according 
to a recent announcement. 

The Mobilvan fits three to a standard 
rail flatcar, two to a 35 foot highway 
trailer and one to a city delivery truck. 
It measures 17’ x 8’ x 8’, and can be 
handled by large fork trucks or straddle 
carriers. Advantages include flexibility, 
storage capacity without tying up a 
truck trailer and installability. 








Suppliers’ News 


Goetcher Engineering and Manu- 
facturing co., Clarksdale, Miss., has 
appointed Arkansas Foundry co., Little 
Rock, as Arkansas distributor for its 
line of anhydrous ammonia application 
equipment. 


Hypro Engineering, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has moved its offices and 


assembly area into new quarters at 700 
39th Ave., N. E. from 404 N. Washing- 
ton Ave. 


Sales of Link-Belt co. during 1954 
were $111,218,611, 14 per cent lower 
than in 1953 when sales were $129,- 
792,444. Net income for the year was 
$5,447,542 or $3.24 per share, compared 
with $7,397,792 or $4.42 per share in 
1953. 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9¥2 to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 











principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 

Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 


From the air—wet rock storage and —_ lant, with dry rock 
storage silos in background. These silos, Bi in number, have Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


a total capacity of 40,000 tons of dried rock. Under the silos are 
four runways where ‘40 railroad cars can be loaded at a time. 


THE peeie AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 PACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 




















Farm Chemicals 


Washington Report 


By John Harms 





A major shift in Federal farm policy may be in the making... a shift which 
could have a decided bullish effect on farm chemical sales. 

Top administration agricultural advisers are reappraising programs 
and policies as a direct result of the greater-than-expected decline in net farm 
income last year. 

Action contemplated would be in the direction of (1) removing uncertainty 
on the part of farmers about Government intentions and (2) pointing farm programs 
to revitalize the farm economy as the primary goal, now that surplus-reduction 
operations are beginning to show results. 

There is a noticeable increase in business pressure on the Administration 
to encourage optimism in agriculture . . . also to take steps to assure increasing 
farm spending power, rather than permitting rather sharp declines in this ‘“‘post-war 
adjustment period.’”’ Small businessmen serving farmers and machinery dealers 
especially are feeling the four year recession in agriculture. 

Spreading business alarm over the agricultural situation is based on 
these late Agriculture department figures: Kealized gross income of farmers in 1954 
was down almost 5 per cent from a year earlier. Production expenses were down 




















1 per cent. This resulted in a 10 per cent decline in realized net income . . . from 
$13.3 billion in 1953 to $12 billion in 1954. Farmers, thus, retained as net income 
only 35 per cent of the gross in 1954. . . smallest percentage in 22 years. 


The decline in income was mostly due to lower average prices of farm 
products. Among farm expenses, fertilizer, hired labor, seed, motor-vehicle opera- 
tion, capital depreciation charges and rental payments were slightly lower than 
the previous year. But cost of purchased feed and livestock, and farm property 
taxes and mortgage interest charges continued the upward trend. 

The drive to repeal flexible price supports on this year’s crops has gotten more 
spark from the big down-dip in farm income last year. The dip was twice as big as 
Agriculture officials had been predicting. 

Odds, however, still run against repeal this year. Secretary Benson, 
staunch advocate of greater freedom from Government controls and more price 
flexibility, has reiterated his stand. The Cooley bill, which would return farm price 
supports to a mandatory 90 per cent of parity level, was about to be debated on the 
House floor. This bill, authored by the chairman of the House Agriculture com- 
mittee, has a better chance of getting House approval than it does in the Senate... 
this year. Farm bloc in the Senate plans to push it vigorously in 1956. 

The Federal grain sanitation program is being re-evaluated by the Food & 
Drug Administration. Under consideration is a proposal to tighten up on present 
tolerances which permit up to 5.4 rodent pellets per 1,000 grams of wheat, and 
2 per cent insect damage kernels in shipped grain. Official thinking is that these 
tolerances are not low enough to catch the bulk of filth carried in raw grain. 

More strict sanitation measures, officials say, would encourage a big increase 
in the demand and purchase of fumigants and other chemicals used for keeping 
harvested grain clean. 

We don’t look for the FDA to crack down on this year’s crops, although 
there’s considerable pressure for it. Most likely the tolerance will be lowered beginning 
on the 1956 crops. 

The industry-Government program for safe use of pesticides is developing 
factorily,”’ says the FDA. 
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With the Miller bill regulations and tolerances for the ‘‘older’’ chemical 





pesticides now issued, officials foresee just one problem: Proper pesticide use 
on the farm. 

The ‘‘weakest link’’ in the program, one official told FARM CHEMICALS, 
‘“‘may be the careless use of pesticides by growers . . . and particularly those who 
are more interested in killing bugs than in finding out whether a particular material 
or procedure is in line with the intent of the law.” 

Officials say that “‘it is very evident that views of the industry and 
regulatory officials are in full agreement: The law was made to insure safe 
use of pesticides.” This, they point out, depends now in large measure on farmers’ 
reading and following label instructions. There’s growing feeling in Washington 
that a read-the-label campaign may be needed to insure ‘‘safety and satisfaction” 
in using pesticides. 














Hoover Commission recommendations on Government loan and credit programs, 





in effect, would blight future progress in agriculture, in the opinion of bi-partisan 
farm experts here. The Commission would abolish crop loans of the Commodity 
Credit corporation, which are the major price-supporting mechanism. It would 
increase many-fold the interest rates on all types of Government-sponsored credit 
programs, such as production loans and farm ownership loans. 

While these proposals undoubtedly would save the government some 
money, economists here warn that a farm ‘‘credit drought” would result. The 
impact would be felt by all industries serving agriculture, including fertilizer and 
pesticides, since many farmers can only get production and other loans through 
Government programs. 

In the words of one editorial writer: ‘‘The (Hoover) report, therefore, can 
be put down as an unfortunate academic exercise. It strays too far from reality to 
be of any real value to Congress or the Administration.” From the sharp general 
criticism of the report here in Washington, there would appear to be no chance for 
adoption of these proposals. 








Government action against alleged import dumping of potash from the Soviet 





Zone of Germany still is possible. Some insiders here look for the case to be re-opened 
in the not-too-distant future following a split decision of the Tariff Commission 
which resulted in a finding that potash imports from the Soviet Zone are not now 
hurting the domestic industry. The Treasury department has been asked to keep 
a close watch over these imports. 


Planting intentions of farmers this year indicate another year of big production. 





There'll be less cotton, wheat, rice and tobacco, but more soybeans, oats, barley, 
rye grain sorghums, corn and other crops. More farmers this year also indicated 
in late March that they plan more conservation acres. 


Official Agriculture department size-up of the fertilizer and pesticide outlooks 





as they relate to farm needs, are these: 

Fertilizer: Prices of plant nutrients in fertilizer, on the average, are slightly 
lower than they were a year ago. Reductions in price apply especially to high analysis 
fertilizers. Those containing smaller percentages of plant nutrients are largely un- 
changed. Very few increases in quotations have been noted on recent price lists. 

The department also has this to say: “From the viewpoint of farm costs, 
the fact that the increase in the price of fertilizer has for a number of years been 
less than the increase in farm costs and prices generally is important. Although 
prices paid and received by farmers in general have more than doubled since 1935-39, 
the price of fertilizer has increased about 52 per cent. Thus compared with prewar, 
fertilizer is relatively cheap.”’ 

Pesticides: Prices of most pesticides have remained unchanged since last 
September. Of 22 important pesticidal materials, manufacturers’ prices of only 
three have changed in the last five months. Prices of toxaphene are slightly higher, 
and those for parathion and 2,4-D are slightly lower. 

Capacity of the chemical industry, says the department, appears to be 
adequate to supply any foreseeable demand for pesticides in the 1955 season—and 
no significant changes in prices of pesticides are expected. 
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A SINGLE HORNWORM Can eat a pound 
of tobacco per season. A heavy infesta- 
tion can tear the heart out of a tobacco 
crop. But, the free-eating days of this 
pest are at an end. Shell’s new powerful 
insecticide endrin knocks ’em out and 
keeps ‘em out. 


Endrin is easy to use! When Mr. Horn- 
worm infests, simply dust or spray 2-4 
ounces of actual endrin per acre. The 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver I, Colorado 


Atlanta « Houston « New York « San Francisco « St. Louis « Jackson, Miss. 
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kill is fast—hornworms that touch, taste 
or smell endrin are finished for good. 
And endrin gets the other leaf-eating 
pests too, such as grasshoppers, flea bee- 
tles and budworms. 


The sale of endrin is accepted by state 
and federal authorities and backed by 
the finest of technical service and na- 
tional advertising at the right time. Write 
for latest technical literature. 





























Industry Problems, Herbicides, 


Soil Insecticides Discussed at 


NAC Spring M 


HE pesticides industry is 
looked on as a “problem 


industry” said John L. Gillis, 
vice president, marketing, Mon- 
santo Chemical co., speaking before 
the spring meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association. 
The trade group met March 7-9 
in the Chase hotel in St. Louis, Mo. 
Gillis was a featured speaker on 
an exceptional NAC program that 
included three panel sessions, talks 
by industry, farm and _ research 
representatives and a_ luncheon 
address by True D. Morse, under 
secretary of agriculture. 


Disorder from Chaos 

Members of the pesticides in- 
dustry aren't alone in the task of 
“building disorder from chaos,” 
added Gillis, who reminded listeners 
of the current status in marketing 
air conditioners, the “bad press”’ 
of the plastics industry a few years 
ago and the “disreputable begin- 
ings of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try.”’ 

The pharmaceutical business, he 
pointed out, is now a well-ordered 





affair with large numbers of com- 
petitive companies, and although 
more is heard from a few of the 


large industry members, “they 
don’t succeed because they are 
large,’ he commented, ‘‘nor do 
others fall behind because they are 
small.” 


Short-Circuiting 
“We think nothing,”’ Gillis said, 
“of short-circuiting the merchan- 
dising function—and frequently 
short-changing ourselves in the 
process.”’ Each link in the market 


Members of ‘‘Better Farming with Herbicides’”’ panel: R. D. Sweet, Cornell Uni- 
versity; M. W. Parker, Weed Investigations Section, ARS, USDA; Jack Dreessen, 
NAC herbicide specialist, moderator; A. E. Carlson, DuPont co.; Dr. Lloyd 


V. Sherwood, Monsanto Chemical co. and Hillard L. Smith, Dow Chemical co. 
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chain should be_ realistic, he 
stressed, in arriving at prices, re- 
cognizing all costs. 

Lower prices on DDT and BHC 
have not meant increased volume, 
Gillis pointed out; the opposite 
occurred, probably because inade- 
quate profits didn’t support ade- 
quate education and promotion. 
On a long term basis the farmer 
hasn't benefitted—he hasn’t always 
had the service expected if suppliers 
were operating on a profitable basis, 
and local inventories have often 
been suddenly depleted when an 
infestation struck. 

A supplier becomes unwilling to 
devote the time and effort needed 
to expand application research and 
new product development, said 
Gillis, when he does not make a 
profit. Education efforts have also 
been reduced by all members of the 
market team and now work of this 
kind is carried on by Federal and 
state agencies, said Gillis, com- 
menting, ‘‘What other industry has 
abandoned its promotional effort 
to governmental agencies so com- 
pletely?” 

It would appear, he continued, 
that small local firms have an 
advantage in selling materials, 
while larger, more diversified and 
basic companies can best produce 
chemicals. Gillis suggested that 
formulators ‘“‘look long and hard” 
when considering entry into basic 
production. 


Three Commandments 

Gillis suggested these three com- 
mandments to “guide us out of 
chaos:” 1.‘‘ Thou shalt make a prot- 
it; 2. “‘ Thou shalt study thy costs 
so thou wilt know a profit when 
thou seest it;’”’ and 3. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbors profit.” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Welded low- 

skid tank for on-farm 
storage. Available in 
500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities. Others 
(without skids) from 100 
to 1000 gallons. 


Liquid nitrogen solution fertilizers are sweep- 
ing the country! More and more farmers are apply- 

ing nitrogen this new, fast, low-cost way. This is your 
chance to get in on the ground floor of a booming market—and 
profit as demand soars! 


Butler now offers two types of special alloy non-corrosive aluminum bulk 
storage tanks for nitrogen solutions: (1) Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon tanks 
for non-pressure solutions; (2) Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon 
bulk storage tanks for low-pressure solutions. 


Smaller size horizontal aluminum tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities are also available. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can 
be factory-equipped with skids for on-farm storage or transporting solutions 
from bulk station to farm. 

Act now and cash in! Send coupon today for full information. Welded low-pressure tank for 
bulk storage. Available in 12,000 and 
22,000-gallon capacities. 
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Better Farming with 
Herbicides 


Jack Dreessen, NAC herbicide 
specialist, moderated the first panel 
group in a discussion of “Better 
Farming with Herbicides.”’ 


Herbicide Discussion 


The use and potential of major 
weed killers was discussed by three 
industry representatives: Hillard 
L. Smith, Dow Chemical co; Lloyd 
V. Sherwood, Monsanto Chem- 
ical co. and Dr. A. E. Carlson, 
DuPont. In his remarks Smith 
presented a summary of the present 
status and future of these materials: 

DNs and_ Pentachlorophenol: 
Several million pounds used each 
year; pentachlorophenol may have 
reached peak use; expect gradual in- 
crease in DNs for next few years: 
production of both adequate. 

Sodium TCA: Use probably at 
peak in last 2-3 years; production 
is adequate. 

2,4-D: Peak use not yet reached 
—it has not been supplanted with 
equally effective and economic 
materials; through increased edu- 
cation on present uses it is being 
more widely appreciated; new 
uses are being developed. 

2,4,5-T: Use definitely hasn’t 
reached peak; production is ade- 
quate, probably sufficient for future 
uses. 

Sherwood reported that as yet 
the future of the propionics cannot 
yet be determined but that dalapon, 
sodium salt, has a promising future. 
It is difficult, he said, to estimate 
the potential scope of silvex because 
it has been used commercially for 
only one season. . 

Chloro-IPC, said Sherwood, of- 
fers an ‘‘excellent unsaturated mar- 
ket potential in its area of primary 


” 


use. A comprehensive _sales- 


R. C. Harnden, Chapman Chemical, 
and Ed Hyry, Assoc., Sales & Supply co. 
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educational program should bring 
rapid development in the Cotton 
Belt if more effective or economical 
materials do not appear. 

Three new herbicides, CDAA, 
CDEA and CDEC, are still in the 
product development stage, report- 
ed Sherwood, but it should be 
possible to obtain a marketing 
label this year because preliminary 
indications show that no chemical 
residue exists in crops at harvest. 

Carlson reviewed the use of sub- 
stituted urea herbicides and cited 
the use of weed killers along water- 
ways as an excellent potential 
market. 

Cornell's R. D. Sweet appeared 
on the panel and stated that total 
crop acres can’t be used as a basis 
for estimating market potentials. 
The gross value of horticultural 
crops is 5 to 10 times that of agro- 
nomic commodities, and the rela- 
tive value of chemicals needed for 
weed control is small; their use 
reduces hand work and _ permits 
machine harvesting. 

He pointed out that this results 
in rapid acceptance of new chem- 
icals by horticultural growers com- 
pared to that by agronomic pro- 
ducers. 

Sweet commented that the atti- 
tude of the industry towards this 
field could be improved—that the 
agronomic background of many 
members often permits them to 
ignore the lucrative specialty crop 
field. 

M. V. Parker, head of the 
USDA Weed Investigation section, 
completed the herbicide panel and 
reviewed the composition and pro- 
gram of that agency. 


Better Farming with 
Soil Insecticides 
The ‘‘Better Farming with Soil 
Insecticides’ panel was moderated 


NAC Herbicide Specialist Jack Drees- 
sen, with Arne Carlson, DuPont co. 
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C. G. Whinfrey, Pennsalt of Wash., 
with Win Stegal and R. W. Yoder, 
both of American Cyanamid company. 


Harold Dodge (center) Shell Chemical 
co., with C. M. Brown and E. F. Huck- 
step of General Chemical division. 








S. A. Bear (center), Niagara Chem. 
div., with M. B. Turner and G. C. 
Romig, American Chemical Paint co. 





Velsicol corp.’s Dr. William Wood- 
man and Dr. John Eastwood, with W. 
J. Teel, Niagara Chemical division. 
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by George W. Decker, University 
of Illinois, and included J. H. Lilly, 
Iowa State College; C. C. Comp- 
ton, Shell Chemical corp. and O. N. 
Allen, University of Wisconsin. 

We are ‘‘only beginning in this 
field,’ said Decker. The least 
understood and most insidious of 
insect pests live below the soil 
surface. He added that experts say 
average crop yields could be in- 
creased at least 10 per cent through 
control of soil insects. 


Dr. Lilly concurred with Decker 
in stating that the field ‘‘is still in 
its infancy” but cited rapid farmer 
acceptance by pointing out that 
treated lowa corn acreage jumped 
from zero in 1950 to about one of 
every 17 acres in 1954. 


There are four main reasons for 
this interest, he said. Sure and 
often spectacular results; cheap 
and easy to use materials; good 
promotion and high farm prices 
that make them cheap insurance. 


Compton Cites Advances 


Shell’s Compton said that rapid 
advances have been made in the 
development of formulations— 
granular types, pesticide-fertilizer 
mixtures and. impregnated carriers 
and also in application equipment. 
The industry, he commented, will 
keep pace with growing interest 
with new formulations and mate- 
rials. 

Dr. Allen addressed the group 
as a microbiologist and reported 
that Wisconsin studies show soil 
microorganism populations are not 
affected by normal applications of 
some insecticides. He cautioned 
that some data show significant 


H. L. Haller, USDA, meets with W. W. 
Sunderland, of Dow Chemical company. 
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NAC Vice President F. W. Hatch (2nd from left) with members of ‘‘Better Farm- 
ing with Soil Insecticides’? panel: Dr. John H. Lilly, Iowa State College; Dr. 


George W. Decker, University of Illinois, moderator; Dr. 


Cc. C. Compton, 


Shell Chemical corp. and Dr. O. N. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin. 


damage from heavier amounts. 

Progress in this field, he said, has 
not kept up with other develop- 
ments, and he suggested a long 
term research program on the re- 
lationship between chemicals and 
soil microflora. A principal need 
for future research, he added, is 
standard test procedures, for at 
present it is impossible to compare 
research data. 

Past work on microbiological 
effects has often been based on 
laboratory tests, and Allen pointed 
out that there is little correlation 
between this and field experiments. 
The soil is a culture medium, he 
ecbserved, and effects must be 
studied in the field under natural 
conditions. 


Effective Operation 


The final panel group discussing 
‘“‘What Must You Do to Operate 
Effectively After July 22, 1955?” 
was moderated by NAC Executive 
Secretary Lea S. Hitchner. 


E. D. Witman, Columbia-Southern, 
and George Madrid, Industrial Nacion- 
al Quimico Farm, Mexico City, Mexico. 


FDA’s Winton B. Rankin re- 
ported that the agency is ade- 
quately staffed to handle the proc- 
essing of pesticide petitions and 
said that every effort will be made 
to review petitions promptly and 
to establish tolerances by the July 
22 deadline. 

Dr. W. G. Reed of the USDA 
Pesticide Regulation Section said 
that the law is a good one, that 
will ‘‘win and hold public con- 
fidence.’’ He expressed some con- 
cern that more petitions have not 
been filed to date, pointing out 
that the tentative tolerances issued 
last October for 26 chemicals did 
not cover all uses—less than half 
of those registered for raw agricul- 
tural commodities. 

He suggested that labeling be 
reviewed to see if tolerances or 
exemptions are needed. 

Joe A. Noone, NAC technical 
advisor, related the close work be- 
tween the association and govern- 
ment and Congress in developing 


J. E. Bussart, Velsicol corp., and 
Robt. E. Hamman, Shell Chemical co. 





















“Grab ‘em—stack ‘em— 
drop ‘em! Burlap bags 
can take it.” 


—says R. T. Chilton, Madison, N. C. 


“We buy fertilizer by the carload in 200- 
pound burlap bags because they’re better 
to work with, and keep the fertilizer from 
molding. I prefer burlap bags because 
they don’t break and spill. This helps us 
work faster and saves us money and time.” 


The Chilton farm covers over 1000 
acres in a part of North Carolina where 
large quantities of fertilizer are used for 
growing tobacco, corn, oats, barley, lespe- 
deza and other grains. The farmers order 
fertilizer in burlap bags because it keeps 
better and the bags are easier to handle. 
“‘We’ve never thrown an empty bag away. 
We can get 10¢ apiece for them but they 
are worth more to us right here on the 
farm. Our wives make lots of things for 
the house out of them, too.” 


















Farmers all over the country tell us 
they prefer burlap bags for fertilizer and 
supplies. Make your brand a favorite by 
packing in burlap. 
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Just ask your own customers — 
they'll tell you that burlap 
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wives, too!) 








Saves storage 
space — stacks to 
any height without 
slipping. 
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of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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the Miller bill and expressed his 
confidence that the law ‘‘will pre- 
vent possible hazard to consumers.”’ 

NAC’s counsel, John D. Conner, 
suggested that manufacturers re- 
view their labeling and literature in 
use or used recently, and, where 
necessary, revise the material to 
conform to recommendations for 
use resulting in residues in line with 
tolerance limitations. 

If it is found that present labeling 
would result in illegal residues, he 
advised these steps: Contact state 
college representatives reporting 
the needed changes in recommenda- 
tions; inform salesmen and distrib- 
utors so that growers are properly 
advised on limitations and improp- 
er use and keep permanent records 
on all basis for such information. 

(In considering the problems re- 
sulting from the Miller Bill regu- 
lations and tolerance limitations, 
NAC is proceeding under a policy 
that recognizes grower responsi- 
bility and interest. The problems, 
to NAC, are cooperative ones in- 
volving the manufacturer, land 
grant colleges, Federal agencies 
and the grower.) 


‘A Realistic Outlook’ 


NAC’s president, W. W. Allen, 
Dow Chemical co., addressed the 
group on “Farm Chemicals: A 
Realistic Outlook.’’ Although there 
are large potential markets to be 
developed, Allen said that declining 
profits and prices are such that no 
one can spend the time and money 
needed to sell the farmer. ‘Our 
only sales tool often seems to be a 
lower price and unlimited credit.” 

Collection and distribution of 
industry-wide statistics is a vital 
need, said Allen, and he suggested 
they be made available wherever 
there are more than three producers 
of a material. The three kinds of 
figures needed, according to Allen, 
include: 

1. Overall production capacity. 
This might indicate continuous 
capacity and emergency available 
capacity. 

2. Up-to-date periodical produc- 
tion figures. 

3. Inventory reports at various 
levels. They probably should in- 
clude inventories of unformulated 
materials and formulated, by class- 
es, in manufacturers’ hand and 
inventories of formulated materials 
in distribution channels. 
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Members of ‘“‘What Must You Do to Operate Effectively After July 22, 1955?”’ 
panel: J. A. Noone, NAC technical adviser; Dr. W. G. Reed, Pesticide Regu- 
lation Section, ARS, USDA; L. S. Hitchner, NAC executive secretary, moder- 
ator; W. B. Rankin, Food and Drug Administration; J. D. Conner, NAC counsel. 


Allen said that it is time to take 
a new look at policies of unlimited 
price protection, length of terms 
for payment and the practice of 
consignment selling. 


Fred Heinkel, president, Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, pro- 
posed a Federal food stamp plan 
to remedy declining farm prices by 
distributing perishable farm sur- 
pluses to low income groups ‘and 
institutions. 

Grain sanitation more than pays 
for itself in the amount of grain 
saved, according to D. A. Wilbur, 
Kansas State College, who cited 
the results of control programs for 
stored wheat by Kansas farmers. 


Address by Morse 

Featured speaker for the NAC 
luncheon-banquet was True D. 
Morse, under secretary of agricul- 
ture. In his address on “‘ Agriculture 
That Is—Stable, Prosperous and 
Free,’ Morse said that ‘‘there is 
no shortage of opportunities for 
chemicals to serve agriculture.” 

There is a need for more funda- 
mental research, he added; ‘‘it is 
the fundamental studies that enable 
scientists to formulate new theo- 
ries” which in turn open new appli- 
cations and roads to new develop- 
ments. 

Research knowledge must also 
be expanded faster, Morse said; 
‘“‘we should err on the side of more 
knowledge than we need rather 
than less.” 

Lea Hitchner briefly reviewed 
the state legislative situation and 
some NAC activities. He cited the 





















John Kirk, Velsicol; W. F. Johnson, 
General Chemical; Sol Epstein, Emul- 
sol Chem., and Roger Roth, Velsicol. 


J. A. Rodda, Fairfield Chem. div. and 
J. L. Snillie, Wm. Cooper & Nephews. 






work done by John Conner and 
Joe Noone in connection with NAC 
legislative activities, adding that 
more young men are needed on the 
association’s Legislative committee. 
On USDA efforts to obtain in- 
ventory figures, Hitchner reported 
that only 55 per cent of NAC 
members responded and 45 per 
cent of non-members. However, 
this did represent between "{80 
and 90 per cent of the industry’s 
tonnage. ® 
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Zenas H. Beers, MWSIC executive secretary, and 





H. S. Vorhes, Virginia-Carolina Chemical corp. 


Corn Belt States and ferti- 

lizer industry representatives 
met Feb. 17 and 18 in Chicago for 
the seventh annual joint meeting 
sponsored by the Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee. 

R. L. Cook, head of Michigan 
State College’s Agronomy dept., 
reported that farmers can save at 
least three dollars an acre in pre- 
paring land for corn with “once 
over tillage’”’ that fits a seed bed in 
one operation. 

A light tillage unit such as a 
plow packer, rotary hoe, easy tiller 
or other smoothing device is hitched 
behind a moldboard plow for the 
operation. A savings of “13 horse- 


Sc specialists from the 13 


power hours” per acre was cited 
with the plow packer unit and, 
Cook added, the method ‘‘accom- 
plished all the tillage necessary for 
producing maximum corn yields.”’ 

Not only time, money and ma- 
chinery is saved in the operation, 
he stated, but also the soil, since 
excessive tillage and compaction 
is reduced. Corn needs a loose 
soil, he concluded; “‘tillage is only 
necessary to make accurate plant- 
ing possible and to destroy existing 
vegetation.” 


Water Soluble Phosphates 

Fertilizers with high water solu- 
ble phosphates grow more corn and 
oats per acre than those with low 


John Mark, Iowa Farm Supply co.; R. A. Garn, Farm Bureau Coop. Assn.; 
E. P. Keller, Nitrogen division and W. W. Wilson, Farm Bureau Coop. Assn. 
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Attend Chicago Conference 


solubility when used in the hill for 
corn or in the row for oats, said 
John R. Webb, Iowa State College 
research agronomist. However, 
the advantage disappears almost 
entirely when phosphate is broad- 
cast and plowed under or disced. 

Webb reported that when ferti- 
lizer was used in the row, corn 
yield increases were nearly three 
times greater in lowa tests with 
high water solubility phosphates 
than with those of low solubility. 

In addition, early season growth 
was much faster as demonstrated 
in tests where corn plants were 10.6 
inches higher on July 1 on fields 
that received high water soluble 
phosphate than on_ unfertilized 
plots. Corn on fields treated with 
low water soluble material was 
only 1.8 inches higher than that on 
unfed fields. 

Oats yields, Webb added, were 
about 40 per cent greater when 
high water soluble phosphate was 
drilled in bands with the seed. 


Efficient Corn Production 

Although fertilizer is “‘the heart 
of the problem of efficient corn 
production on many crops,” ac- 
cording to E. R. Duncan, Iowa 
State College agronomist, there are 
other important factors. He spoke 
on efficient corn production in the 
western Corn Belt. 

It appears possible to grow inter- 
tilled crops continuously on the 
same land in this area, Duncan 
continued, but “‘we are not yet 
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Lion—A Leader 
in Petro-Chemicals— 
offers 


ONE-STOP SERVICE FOR 
QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — For 
formulation. A uniformly high- 


quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.2%. 












Lion Aqua Ammonia—For for- 
mulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30%. 
Other grades to suit you. 












Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
—For formulation or direct appli- 
cation. Improved spherical pellets. 
Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
—For formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weather and manu- 
facturing conditions. 
















Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — For 
formulation or direct application. 
Uniform, free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed to contain a mini- 
mum of 21% nitrogen. 
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Because of Lion’s leadership in nitrogen 
fertilizer production in the South, Lion can 
show you the way to MORE PROFITS. 


When you buy your complete nitrogen re- 
quirements from Lion, you automatically 
put yourself in a position to improve your 
profit picture. Here’s how: 


You Save Time e You can contract at one 
time, with a single dependable source, for 
all of your nitrogen fertilizer material re- 
quirements. And, of course, time saved 
today is reflected in your profits tomorrow. 


2 You Prevent Manufacturing Delays e Formula- 
tion material that does not have consistent 
quality can slow down or delay your own 
production needlessly. With Lion’s Quality 
Control, you can be sure of quality materials. 
The difference will show up in your profit 
column, 


3 You Solve Problems Quicker @ If you run into 

a formulation snag, Lion’s highly trained 

Technical Staff will be ready to give you 

the kind of technical assistance that can 

only come from a leader. This aid can help 

improve your profit picture...and it’s 
yours for the asking. 
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ready to discard rotations’ despite 
increasing availability of nitrogen 
materials. Farmers, he added, are 
not generally willing to assume 
single crop risks or to make the 
necessary capital investment. 

Duncan said that eight to 10,000 
plants per acre seldom justify even 
moderate fertilizer investment in 
the western and northern Corn 
Belt but that serious problems 
may arise on many soils from popu- 
lations over 16,000 plants unless 
some plant food is applied. 

Corn hybrids appear generally 
satisfactory to the 70-80 bushels 
per acre yield range but some in- 
breds used in hybrid production 
seem to have definite yield limita- 
tions. For anticipated yields of 
over 90-100 bushels with heavy 
feeding, Duncan recommends care- 
ful selection. 

For pest control “to be even 
reasonably effective’ careful timing 
is needed, according to Duncan, 
who stated that the corn borer and 
rootworm generally take greater 
losses from yield potentials than 
do other insects. Yield reductions 
due to non-treatment may range 


R. B. Maness, Aylward Fertilizer co.; E. R. Graham, 
Univ. of Mo. and R. W. Scanlan, Phillips Petroleum co. 


from four or five bushels to over 
50 bushels per acre. 

Duncan suggested that one of the 
best arguments for erosion control 
is the effect of water runoff on a 
sloping field receiving heavy ferti- 
lizer applications. Not only is 
water and top soil lost but pur- 
chased fertilizer as well. 

H. J. Mederski, Ohio State Uni- 
versity agronomist, spoke on effi- 
cient corn production in the eastern 
Corn Belt and said that the carry- 
over power of fertilizer helps boost 
yields of all crops in a rotation 
when plant food is added to any 
one of them. The key to top 
yields, according to Mederski, is 
high soil fertility, adequate mois- 
ture, good cropping and cultural 
practicesand a population sufficient 
to make use of available soil nutri- 
ents and moisture. 

When corn is in rotation, soil 
fertility level can be maintained or 
increased by adding the bulk of 
fertilizer at a convenient place in 
the rotation, such as the meadow 
crop, and using only limited 
amounts in the row at planting 
time. 






Some agronomists who participated in the meeting: 
E. R. Duncan, Iowa State College; J. MacGregor, 
Univ. of Minn.; R. L. Cook, Mich. State College; R. A. 
Olson. Univ. of Nebr.; John Falloon, Univ. of Mo.; 
F. W. Smith, Kans. State College; P. M. Burson, 
Univ. of Minn.; R. M. Swensen, Mich. State College; 
M. B. Russell, Univ. of Ill.; S. A. Barber, Purdue 
Univ.; J. R. Webb, Iowa State College; O. J. Attoe, 
Wisc. Univ. Two agronomists who spoke at the meet- 
ing but are not in the picture are H. J. Mederski, 
Ohio State, and E. B. Norum, N. D. Agric’l. College. 


Mederski said that in Ohio tests 
corn yields were increased 15 bush- 
els per acre, oats 8 bushels, wheat 
10 bushels and hay 760 pounds per 
acre when 500 pounds of 4-16-4 
was broadcast for corn in the 
rotation. When the same amount 
was added to a new legume-grass 
seeding after wheat, yields of corn 
were boosted 12 bushels, oats 7 
bushels, wheat 6 bushels and hay 
1,800 pounds per acre. 

Applying the plant food to wheat 
increased corn yields by 7 bushels, 
oats 6 bushels, wheat 19 bushels 
and hay 1,300 pounds per acre. 


Fertilizing Alfalfa 

Alfalfa yields were doubled with 
the help of fertilizer nitrogen when 
the legume was seeded with wheat 
in the fall, reported Richard Swen- 
son, Michigan State College soils 
specialist. Twenty pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre was as effective as a 
40 pound rate in increasing alfalfa 
yield, he added. 

Swenson commented that many 
farmers dislike using much fertilizer, 
especially nitrogen, when seeding 
alfalfa with wheat or oats ‘‘ because 
they believe that when the com- 
panion crop has a low level of 
nitrogen, it will not grow too rapid- 
ly and offer competition to the 
new seedling.” 

Such a nutrient level puts the 
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alfalfa seedlings to a severe dis- 
advantage, Swenson pointed out, 
for there is insufficient food in the 
small alfalfa seed to sustain the 
germinating plant for very long. 
“If the soil’s nutrient supply is 
low, then the alfalfa’s growth will 
be restricted to just that of the 
companion crop.” 

According to O. J. Attoe, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin agronomist, 
poor nutrition is often the real 
cause of alfalfa crop failures. Prop- 
erly limed and fed with phosphate 
and potash, stands can frequently 
survive unfavorable conditions and 
stay productive for a “‘surprising”’ 
number of years. 

In a seven year Wisconsin test, 
cited by Attoe, alfalfa yields up to 
four tons per acre were harvested 
on land built up by good fertility 
practices while on unlimed and 
unfed areas, they averaged only 
one and a half tons. The soil 
building program returned four to 
five dollars for one invested in 
fertilizer. 

From all indications, he added, 
the fertilized stands will remain 
productive for some time by top- 
dressing with high potash fertilizer 
such as 0-10-30. 


Fall Fertilization 

Fall fertilization can help pro- 
duce just as high corn yields on 
medium to heavy soils as plant 
food broadcast and plowed under in 
the spring, reported John M. Mac- 
Gregor, University of Minnesota 
agronomist. Minnesota tests have 
shown little or no loss of plant 
nutrients during the winter with 
complete fertilizer broadcast on 
plowed land in the fall. 

Limited information, said Mac- 
Gregor, indicates that side-dressing 
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of nitrogen is more effective than 
pre-plant applications in Minnesota 
but that this can be overcome by 
application at higher rates to insure 
adequate supply on nitrogen de- 
pleted fields. 

Placement of fertilizer bands at 
varying distances from the corn 
seed is not so critical as once be- 
lieved, he commented, provided 
that the fertilizer is not in actual 
contact with the seed to cause 
burning or salt dehydration. 

Corn yields in the Middle West 
could average 85 bushels per acre 
with improved soil management 
and favorable growing conditions, 
according to estimates of the 
National Soils Work Group, re- 
ported M. B. Russell, head of the 
University of Illinois Agronomy 
dept. 

Lack of nutrients is probably the 
greatest limiting factor in crop pro- 
duction, Russell said, and to get 
maximum yields from a given crop 
variety, the soil must first be able 
to deliver all the nutrients required. 
He mentioned the ability to meet 
peak demands of the crop, citing 
the fact that during the six weeks 
from knee-high to tasseling stage, 
corn uses up to 85 per cent of 
nutrients needed for the entire 
season. 


Efficient Wheat Production 

S. A. Barker, Purdue University 
agronomist, stated his belief that 
‘“‘in the future the farmer will be 
able to calculate his fertilizer and 
management inputs the same as a 
manufacturer.” 

Speaking on efficient wheat pro- 
duction in the soft wheat area, he 
said that fertilizing for future crops 
can be a profitable practice. On 
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low fertility soils, he continued, 
there is the alternative of ‘‘ putting 
on large row applications of ferti- 
lizer at seeding time or of building 
up the soil with broadcast appli- 
cations previously and using smal- 
ler amounts in the row.”’ 

During drought periods in the 
Great Plains area, said R. A. Olson, 
University of Nebraska agronomist, 
fertilized wheat grows better than 
an unfed crop. Stronger root 
growth of winter wheat on fertile 
soils permits better use of subsoil 
moisture. 

However, plant food use will not 
help overcome drought effects where 
no subsoil moisture supply exists or 
when a dry year begins with a 
deficiency of moisture storage. 

Olsen reported that fall nitrogen 
applications have proved as effec- 
tive as spring treatments in in- 
creasing yields although the latter 
have been more effective in boost- 
ing the grain’s protein content. 

E. B. Norum, North Dakota 
Agricultural College agronomist, 
pointed out that profitable wheat 
yields in the Northwest's spring 
wheat belt depends on pest control 
and availability of needed water 
and nutrients. Wheat yields vary 
almost directly with the amount of 
moisture available during the grow- 
ing season, he added. 

A popular practice in the western 
part of the area is alternating wheat 
and fallow, while in the eastern 
section using fallow one year in 
three and alternating wheat with 
corn and other intertilled crops is 
more common. 

He estimated that nitrogen could 
reduce use of fallow from every 
other year to one in three in the 
west and to one in four in the 
eastern part of the belt. 

Nitrogen alone has not been 
particularly beneficial on non-fal- 
low land, said Norum, nor does 
phosphate alone give a very great 
response. But, in combination on 
wheat, yields have been effectively 
increased on non-fallow land. Appli- 
cation of NP on fallowed areas has 
shown little increase because use of 
fallow stores extra nitrogen in soil. 

When lime and fertilizer is used 
on poor upland pasture, reported 
John Falloon, University of 
Missouri soils specialist, forage pro- 
duction can be doubled and the 
protein content increased more than 
two and a half times. 


Fallon discussed use in Missouri 
of fertilizer paid for by the MWSIC, 
stressing that except in a limited 
way, the materials have not been 
used for recognized research. They 
have been used, he said, in the 
extension educational program. 


Surpluses 


Russell Coleman, president of 
National Fertilizer Association, 
addressed the meeting and pointed 
out that corn and wheat surpluses 
can be reduced without cutting net 
farm income by producing “ maxi- 
mum yields at minimum costs on 
the fewest acres possible.” 

Efficiency is the answer to crop 
surplus problems, said Coleman, 
and the most effective tool in im- 
proved farm practices is the proper 
use of fertilizer. 

He showed that the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of corn could be 
reduced from one dollar to 80 cents 
if all Midwest farmers followed 
practices recommended by experi- 
ment stations, providing a net 
return of 70 cents per bushel in- 
stead of the present 50. Corn 
yields, he added, could be increased 
from an average of 43 to 75 bushels- 
acre. 

Farmers could make more profit 
from a two billion bushel corn crop 
than they now realize from the 
Midwest’s two and a half billion 
bushel crop. The two billion 
bushels could be produced on 26.7 
million acres, less than half the 
acreage now planted to corn. 


To accomplish these results, he 
added, 259 pounds of plant food 
per acre would be needed rather 
than the present 19 pound average. 

Turning to wheat, Coleman said 
that Midwest production could be 
reduced from the current 557 mil- 
lion bushels to 445 million without 
cutting net income if land grant 
college recommendations were fol- 
lowed. Yield per acre could be 
increased from an 18 bushel aver- 
age to 30 bushels and the overall 
wheat acreage reduced more than 
50 per cent without profit loss. 

Present research, reported the 
NFA president, indicates that the 
cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
could be cut from $1.40 to $1.28, 
and Midwest farmers would realize 
52 cents per bushel instead of 40 
cents net profit with wheat valued 
at $1.80 per bushel. @ 
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into dust bases—finished dusts. 
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Interaction Between... 


Particle Size and Water Solubility of 


Phosphorus in Mixed Fertilizers 
As Factors Affecting Plant Availability 


By K. Lawton and R. L. Cook 


Soil Science Department 
Michigan State College 


ODAY more and more mixed 
fertilizers are being produced 

in granular form. In some 
materials the granule size varies a 
good deal, while in others the ferti- 
lizer particles are sized quite uni- 
formly. This production process, 
used with ammonium nitrate and 
superphosphate for a number of 
years, has been enthusiastically 
received by the farmer and grower. 
A number of distinct advantages 
are evident for granulation when 
powdered and granulated materials 


are compared. The main ones are 
improvements in the physical con- 
dition of fertilizer, including pre- 
vention of caking during storage, 
less segregation during handling 
and shipping, greater uniformity 
and ease of distribution in the 
field and less loss from dusting when 
fertilizers are handled during windy 
weather. 


Agronomic Benefits 


The agronomic benefits of granu- 
lation in terms of yield of crops or 
nutrient uptake are much less evi- 
dent to both farmer and research 
worker. Results of a number of ex- 
periments in the United States and 


Fig. 1. Diagramatic scheme shows difference in concentration of available 
phosphorus in soil using equal amounts of granulated and pulverized super. 
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Europe show that little or no differ- 
ence in yield of crops was obtained 
when granulated and pulverant 
fertilizers were compared. These 
comparisons included both drilled 
and broadcast placement. On the 
other hand, a few reliable studies 
have shown that granular super- 
phosphates were definitely superior 
to the powdered materials. How- 
ever, few data suggest that granu- 
lation has much effect on the: total 
phosphorus content of plants. 


High Analysis Trend 


Another trend in the fertilizer 
industry has been the development 
of higher analysis plant foods. 
Today, a substantial part of the 
nitrogen in mixed fertilizers is being 
added as ammonia. This process, 
known as ammoniation, results in 
a change of a considerable propor- 
tion of the mono-calcium phosphate 
in superphosphates to dicalcium 
phosphate. This same condition 
is true for the nitric phosphates, 
which are produced by treatment 
of rock phosphate with nitric acid. 
Although both mono and dicalcium 
phosphates are citrate-soluble and 
thereby considered chemically 
available, the latter is insoluble 
in pure water. This means that 
many of the present day high 
analysis fertilizers such as 4-16-16, 
5-20-20, 5-10-30 and 12-12-12 
may have less than half their 
phosphorus soluble in water. 

Likewise, high analysis mixed 
goods in which the phosphate car- 
rier is calcium metaphosphate will 
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contain no water-soluble phosphate. 
One of the questions now con- 
fronting the fertilizer industry is 
how far can the phosphate water- 
solubility be reduced before de- 
creases in crop yield or quality 
result. 


Interaction Results 

When the concepts of particle 
size and water solubility of phos- 
phate in fertilizer meet head on, 
then it is easy to see that some 
kind of interaction results. Take 
the case of the insoluble phos- 
phates, for example. It has been 
amply demonstrated that rock 
phosphate, which is both citrate 
and water insoluble, should be 
finely ground for best results. Like- 
wise, Many experiments indicate 
that calcium metaphosphate and 
dicalcium phosphate, which are 
also essentially insoluble in water, 
are generally more available when 
in a fine state of subdivision. This 
is quite logical because in order 
for the phosphorus in these com- 
pounds to dissolve, they must pre- 
sent large surface areas for chem- 
ical reaction. 

On the other hand, studies with 
radioactive phosphorus have fur- 
nished concrete evidence that ferti- 
lizers containing mono-calcium or 
ammonium phosphates are most 
available to crops when granu- 
lated. However, this last state- 
ment must be qualified to cover 
only the conditions where such 
granules are broadcast and disced 
into the soil. Placement of such 
granulated fertilizer in bands or 
drills does not result in agronomic 
efficiency or benefits that cannot 
be derived from the same amount 
of pulverant material. 


Discuss Chemistry 

In order to understand why 
crops are able to obtain more phos- 
phorus from granulated fertilizers 
worked into the soil, a simple dis- 
cussion of the chemistry of ferti- 
tilizer phosphorus in soils may be 
interesting. 

In moist soil, water-soluble phos- 
phorus from granules diffuses out 
into the soil volume immediately 
surrounding the fertilizer. Al- 
though some phosphate ions are 
fixed by contact with certain soil 
constituents, a great number re- 
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Figure 2. Effect of granule size on amount of water-extractable phosphorus 
from soil using equal amounts of granulated and pulverized superphosphate. 
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main quite available to plants. In 
other words, granulation is a means 
of reducing initial fertilizer-soil 
contact, resulting in relatively few 
areas in the soil mass with a high 
concentration of relatively soluble 
phosphorus. If the same amount of 
soluble fertilizer material is finely 
divided and mixed throughout the 
soil, there are no high concentra- 
tions of phosphate ions, and the 
soil has the capacity to fix or tie up 
the phosphorus very strongly. This 
point is diagrammatically  illus- 
strated in Figure 1. 


Michigan Experiments 

Laboratory, greenhouse and field 
experiments conducted at Michigan 
State College with several soils and 
crops have shown that the phos- 
phorus in highly soluble granular 
fertilizers is generally more avail- 
able to plants than is that from a 
pulverized material of similar ana- 
lysis. This increased plant avail- 
ability is usually most evident in 
the early growth period. By taking 
equal quantities of granular and 
pulverant fertilizer and _ placing 
them in moist soil to react in the 
laboratory, it can be shown as in 
Figure 2 that more soluble phos- 
phorus can be extracted from the 
soil to which granular material was 


added. 


Although chemical extractants 
do not always measure availability 
of a nutrient to crops, such data 
agree well with results of green- 
house studies in which equal 
amounts of granular and pulverant 
fertilizers were thoroughly mixed 
with a sandy soil. In Figure 3 it 
is easy to see that one month old 
wheat plants absorbed more ferti- 
lizer phosphorus when granular 
fertilizer was used, even though the 
phosphate water-solubility of the 
plant food was below 25 per cent. 

For corn and field beans grown 
on this soil, the phosphate in 
granular material was more avail- 
able than from the same amount 
of pulverant fertilizer when the 
water soluble phosphorus content 
was greater than 55 and 60 per 
cent respectively. Thus different 
crops are able to utilize the water 
and citrate-soluble fractions of 
granular fertilizers to varying de- 
grees. 

On contrast, the water soluble 
phosphorus content of pulverant 
fertilizer had little influence on 
phosphorus uptake by these crops. 
In this case, increased dissolution 
of phosphorus from finely divided 
fertilizer phosphate of low water 
solubility is about equivalent to 
increased fixation of phosphorus 
from pulverant material of high 
water solubility. This trend was 
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also similar in plant samples taken 
one and two weeks after seeding 
and at soil reaction values of 
pH 5.5, 6.5 and 7.5 


Trial on Sugar Beets 
In 1954 a field experiment was 


conducted in northeast Michigan 
to study the effect of particle size 
and water soluble phosphorus con- 
tent of mixed fertilizer on sugar 
beets. Granular and pulverant 
fertilizers of a 1-2-2 ratio having 
from 0 to almost 100 per cent of 








Figure 3. Per cent 
of fertilizer derived 
phosphorus in 3 
crops after 4 weeks 
growth using equal 
amounts of granu- 
lated and pulverized 
superphosphate. 
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Table 1. The effect of particle size and water-soluble 
phosphorus content of fertilizer on the phos- 
phorus content of sugar beet plants and yield 

















of beets. 
Fertilizer | Water-soluble Mesh Sampling P content Yield 
Analysis P content size date after of dry of 
planting plant tissue* Beets** 
% Per inch Weeks % tons/acre 

7-14-14 0 6-14 4 0.15 10.7 
8 0.26 

7-14-14 0 —35 4 0.17 11.3 
8 0.26 

6-12-12 25 6-14 4 0.19 11.0 
8 0.24 

6-12-12 25 -35 4 0.15 10.2 
8 0.25 

10-20-20 "50 6-14 4 0.24 9.7 
8 0.26 

10-20-20 50 -35 4 0.22 9.0 
8 0.26 

11-22-22 100 6-14 4 0.25 in-7 
8 0.29 

100 -35 4 0.26 11.5 
8 0.27 





* Average of 6 replications. ** Beets planted on May 18th and harvested on October 8th. 
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their phosphate soluble in water 
were used. A total of 140 pounds 
of P.O; per acre was applied, one- 
half broadcast before plowing and 
the remainder broadcast after plow- 
ing and worked in. Although beet 
yields were low due to an extremely 
wet spring as shown in Table 1, 
the phosphorus content of young 
beet plants treated with the more 
soluble phosphates was significantly 
higher than in plants that received 
only the slightly water soluble phos- 
phorus. 


No Difference 


However, two months after plant- 
ing no differences in phosphorus 
content were noted. It is very 
probable that the agronomic advan- 
tage ascribed to granulation of 
highly soluble fertilizers will come 
early in the season as indicated in 
this experiment. Crops like sugar 
beets that need substantial amounts 
of available phosphorus in the early 
stages of growth may benefit from 
granulation of soluble fertilizer in 
broadcast applications. 


It should be pointed out that 
two fertilizers having similar con- 
tents of water soluble phosphorus, 
yet produced by different processes, 
may not necessarily be equally 
available to crops. Work con- 
ducted at the Iowa Experiment 
Station indicates that the nature of 
the citrate-soluble fraction of ferti- 
lizer phosphate may be important. 
For instance the particle size of the 
dicalcium phosphate crystals form- 
ed during ammoniation seems to 
have quite an influence on avail- 
ability of phosphorus to plants. In 
addition, workers at the USDA 
research center in Beltsville, Md. 
have shown that phosphate avail- 
ability is governed in part by the 
type of salts in the fertilizer. 


Many Questions 


With the present trend in the 
fertilizer industry toward produc- 
tion of complete granulated ferti- 
lizers of high analysis, many ques- 
tions are sure to come up regarding 
the agronomic value of the water 
and citrate-soluble fractions of fer- 
tilizer phosphate. Perhaps some of 
the answers will lie in the interac- 
tions resulting between particle size 
and the water soluble phosphorus 
contents of these fertilizers. 
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New Premium Quality Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Sulfate contains 21% nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. 
It is dry-cured to remove excess moisture— 
prevent caking. Uniform, dust-free crystals 
flow freely—mix easily. Ideal for all analyses 
of mixed goods and for direct application. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS FOR 
HIGH ANALYSIS MIXTURES 


high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoniation 
of superphosphate. These solutions keep han- 
dling costs low, help rapid, thorough curing. 
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Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills or pel- 
lets resist caking .. . handle easily. Depend on 





Available in bags or bulk. 
nee Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate for uni- 
form, free-flowing properties in formulations 
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. and top-notch crop response as a direct appli- 
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Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia contains 
82% nitrogen. It’s a convenient, economical 
source of nitrogen for formulation. Tank car 
shipments are assured to Phillips contract cus- 
tomers by Phillips huge production facilities in 
the Texas Panhandle and at Adams Terminal 
near Houston, Texas. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 





Phillips 66 Triple Superphosphate contains 
46% available phosphoric acid. Ideal for use 
in formulation of high analysis fertilizers. 








Get more N per dollar! There are three Phillips 
66 Nitrogen Solutions for use in preparation of 
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ern branch manager for 

Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals has announced completion of 
the company’s new $500,000 Des 
Moines, Iowa, plant. 

Located at 3525 Vandalia Road, 
the plant features a fully mecha- 
nized production area and, as 
described by Gerdes, “is divided 
into two sections, one section 
entirely for the manufacture, blend- 
ing and packaging of herbicides 
and the other for insecticides.” 
Between these manufacturing 
wings, he added, are offices and 
complete shower facilities designed 
to eliminate the possibility of 
contamination. 

Gerdes also reported that the 
factory incorporates ‘‘huge storage 
facilities for liquids and for dusts.”’ 
It was built, from the ground up, 
in about three months by the 
Weitz company, a Des Moines con- 
struction firm. 


"ern C. GERDES, midwest- 


Construction 

Production wings of the 35,000 
sq. ft. factory are of tilt-up concrete 
slab construction, and the center 
office, control laboratory, employee 
shower and lunchroom section is 
built of cement block. Employees 
passing from one wing to the other 
are required to wash and change 
clothing to prevent contamination. 

Among Geigy officials attend- 
ing the opening were William F. 
Zipse, president of Geigy Chemical 
corp.; R. T. Parker, vice president; 
Dr. G. R. Ferguson, president of 
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Geigy Agricultural Chemical’s new Des Moines plant. 





the Geigy Agricultural Chemical 
division, and his director of re- 
search, C. C. Alexander; W. R. 
Ross, director of traffic; John Plow- 
der, sales manager; Lou Harris, 
production manager; Merrill Bun- 
nell, secretary and A. M. Alexander, 


RIGHT: Ralph Stephens, 
control chemist, shows a 
group of visitors part 
of the Geigy laboratory. 
BELOW: Wayne Rorman, 
Geigy plant superintend- 
ent, demonstrates dis- 
persing apparatus in the 
herbicide formulating 
room to i Zipse, 
Geigy Chem. co. president, 
and E. C. Gerdes, mid- 
western branch manager. 


Geigy Opens Des Moines Plant 


Features Separate Mechanized 
Insecticide, Weedkiller Wings 


treasurer’s department. 

All three of Geigy’s newest devel- 
opments, Diazinon insecticide, Se- 
questrene iron deficiency corrective 
and Chlorobenzilate miticide will 
be produced in the Des Moines 
plant. @ 
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(Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U. S. D. A.) 
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Changes in FDA Tolerance Order 


By John Harms 


order on Miller bill pesticide residue tolerances 

generally is in line with changes requested by 
chemical firms which were parties to the 1950 hearings. 
Eleven companies filed exceptions to tolerances in the 
tentative order issued last Oct. 20. Most of the changes 
in the final order, officials point out, were found to 
be supported by the record and adopted. 

Most significant change is one permitting a higher 
tolerance in nicotine pesticide compounds than was 
proposed under the tentative order. The FDA has 
set a nicotine tolerance of two parts per million, in- 
stead of the zero tolerance proposed under the tenta- 
tive draft. FDA agrees with Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical corp. that the amount of water-soluble 
nicotine left on fruits or vegetables at the time of 
harvest—provided label directions are followed care- 
fully—is insufficient to constitute a hazard to con- 
sumers. FDA says this claim is supported by evidence 
developed in 1950, and thus increased the tolerance 
in the final order. 

Of equal importance in the final order, the FDA 
has listed many additional crops as applicable under 
tolerances set for most of the pesticides. 

Other major changes made in the final order are 
(1) An increase in the chlordane tolerance from 0.1 
ppm to 0.3 ppm; (2) a tolerance of 1.0 ppm was set 
for dinitro-O-cyclohexylphenol which was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the tentative order and (3) the 
method of calculating tolerances for mixtures of 
residues of pesticides with related pharmacological 
effects was restated and clarified. 

To bring you up to date, following is a complete 
and official listing of changes incorporated in the 
final order. Add the following crops under the 
appropriate pesticide headings in the table of Pro- 
posed Tolerances appearing on pages 26-29 in the 
November issue of FARM CHEMICALS and you have 
the complete tolerance coverage issued in the final 
FDA order. (Applications for tolerances on newer 
pesticides not covered by the 1950 evidence are 
beginning to come in to FDA. We will keep you 
posted as new tolerances and other changes are issued.) 

Add these crops, and make other changes as noted 
in the tolerance table: 

Benzene hexachloride: Cucumbers, celery, fresh 
prunes, melons, pumpkins, squash and summer squash. 

Calcium arsenate: summer squash, rutabagas. 

DDT: Fresh prunes, escarole, summer squash, 
Swiss chard. 


, SHE FINAL Food and Drug Administration 


Chlordane: FDA lumped chlordane and heptachlor — 


together in tentative table under a tolerance of 0.1 
ppm and included potatoes as the only crop. Under 
the final order, the two pesticides are separated, 
chlordane has a tolerance of 0.3 ppm on these crops: 
Apples, pears, quinces, apricots, blueberries (huckle- 
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berries), cherries, citrus fruits, grapes, papayas, 
peaches, nectarines, pineapples, plums (fresh prunes), 
raspberries, blackberries, loganberries, strawberries, 
beans, black-eyed peas, beets, broccoli, cabbage, 
brussels sprouts, kohlrabi, cauliflower, carrots, celery, 
corn, cucumbers, eggplants, kale, collards, lettuce, 
melons, okra, onions, peanuts, peas, peppers, potatoes, 
radishes, rutabagas, squash, summer squash, tomatoes, 
turnips. 

Heptachlor: Now under a separate heading, with 
a tolerance of 0.1 ppm, only for potatoes. 

Dicylohexyl-amine salt of dinitro-O-cyclo- 
hexylphenol: This heading was garbled in FDA 
listing in tentative order. Final tolerance is 1 ppm 
as listed for the 16 crops mentioned in the Proposed 
Tolerance table. 

Dinitro-O-cyclohexylphenol: This now is sepa- 
rated under final order. Tolerance of 1 ppm for: 
citrus fruits. 

EPN: Rutabagas, fresh prunes. 

Ferbam: Fresh prunes, corn, strawberries, aspara- 
gus, spinach, rutabagas, summer squash. 

Fluorine compounds: Fresh prunes, summer 
squash, rutabagas. 

Lead arsenate: Tolerance of 7 of combined lead, 
add plums (fresh prunes), avocados, raspberries, 
blackberries, loganberries. 

Methoxychlor: Plums, (fresh prunes), blueberries, 
huckleberries, rutabagas, spinach, summer squash. 

Nicotine-containing compounds: Tolerance of 
2 ppm of nicotine. On: Apples, pears, quinces, 
apricots, avocados, cherries, citrus fruits, cranberries, 
currants, gooseberries, grapes, peaches, nectarines, 
plums (fresh prunes), raspberries, blackberries, logan- 
berries, strawberries, artichokes, asparagus, beans, 
black-eyed peas, beets, broccoli, cabbage, brussels 
sprouts, kohlrabi, cauliflowers, celery, corn, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, kale, collards, lettuce, melons, mush- 
rooms, mustard greens, okra, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
peas, peppers, pumpkins, radishes, spinach, squash, 
summer squash, Swiss chard, tomatoes, turnips, 
rutabagas. 

Parathion: Blueberries, huckleberries, cranberries, 
plums (fresh prunes), lettuce, endive, escarole, onions, 
summer squash, rutabagas, peanuts. 

TDE (DDD): Blueberries, huckleberries, pumpkins, 
radishes, plums (fresh prunes), cucumbers, lettuce, 
melons, squash, summer squash, Swiss chard, turnips, 
rutabagas. 

Toxaphene: Peanuts are dropped out. 

Zineb: Apricots, guavas, citrus fruits, currants, 
plums (fresh prunes), corn, mustard greens, spinach, 
summer squash, rutabagas. Delete mushrooms. 

Ziram: Spinach, rutabagas, summer squash, pea- 
nuts. Delete parsnips. @ 
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up to 

66 feet 
WIDE 
with one 
compact 
assembly 


for the broadcast spraying of 


grains, grasses and liquid fertilizers 


Easily mounted on rear of tractor. Use where spray 
boom accuracy is not needed. Sprays to both sides 
in field spraying or one side only in fence row or 
road side spraying. A Spraying Systems Co. original 
design. Made in all brass for general farm spraying 
and in all aluminum for spraying liquid fertilizers. 
For complete information write for Bulletin 66. 


GunJet = 
SPRAY GUNS 
All capacities. Write for Bulletins 65 and 6 


For TeeJet SPRAY NOZZLES . . . write for Bulletin 58 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. siiccd 2 hints 
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TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 





20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 
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Get higher formulation yield... 

cut formulation costs with these 
two highly efficient insecticidal 
solvents. For prices, tests, 


specifications, write — 


Cut formulation 
cost... with 


TOXISOL A.B 


RICHFIELD. 

Manufacturers of Richfield 

Weedkiller “A” (contact herbicide) 
Richfield Aquatic Weedkiller 


* RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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PRODUCE YOUR NITROGEN 


SOLUTION FOR LESS 





a low cost 


Carlile Converter 
will put you 
in business 
at once 
for Anhydrous 


Ammonia 
® High Capacity 







® Continuous 
Conversion 

© Automatic 
(or manual) 
Operation 


CARLILE AQUEOUS AMMONIA PLANTS 


Built around the Carlile Converter (above), these 
plants convert anhydrous ammonia direct from tank car 
to aqueous ammonia economically. A continuous opera- 
tional plant. Produce any grade to suit... package built, 
installed, ready for operation. 





Carlile Converter 
Storage 
Unloading Assembly With Recording Meter 
Compressor Station (Optional) 

Anhydrous Ammonia Tank Car 

Water Line 
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J. C. CARLILE CORP. 425 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
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by Dr. Melvin Nord 


PATENT REVIEWS 





Conversion of Anhydrous 
Ammonia to 
Aqueous Ammonia 


In the commercial production of 
aqueous ammonia it is the usual 
practice to convert anhydrous am- 
monia to aqueous ammonia by 
introducing gaseous ammonia into 
water and refrigerating the result- 
ing solution to remove the heat 
generated. Since ammonia is gen- 
erally received in the liquid form, 
there is also required a source of 
heat to vaporize the ammonia be- 
fore dissolving it in water. 

In US2,701,182, issued Feb. 1, 
1955, to Robert E. Sellers and 
David F. Morris and assigned to 
Sunland Industries, Inc. (Fresno, 
Calif.), the requirements of heat 
for vaporization and refrigeration 
for cooling are eliminated, by pro- 
viding a thermally balanced process. 

As shown in Fig. 1, liquid am- 
monia under pressure is fed to an 
evaporization chamber (15) from 
a tank (10) at a rate measured on 
the flowmeter (24). The ammonia 
passes through an expansion valve 





(26) into the central compartment 
of the evaporation chamber and 
expands to form gaseous ammonia 
which rises around the tubes (23). 
The evaporation of the ammonia 
results in a lowering of the tem- 
perature in the central compart- 
ment which may be enough to 
cause freezing at the expansion 
valve. In order to prevent this, a 
regulated volume of water is sup- 
plied to the tank (31) through 
valve (30) and is pumped under 
pressure up through the tubes (23), 
supplying sufficient heat by con- 
duction through the tubes to pre- 
vent freezing. The water then is 
sprayed upwardly into the mixing 
chamber (16), the spray being met 
by a descending stream of gaseous 
ammonia. Gaseous ammonia dis- 
solves in the water, liberating heat, 
the solution leaving the bottom at 
about 105 to 140°F. and dropping 
into the tank (31). The aqueous 
ammonia in this tank may be 
recirculated a number of times to 
increase the ammonia content of 
the solution, although in some cases 
a single circulation is sufficient. 





The apparatus is designed in 
such a way that it can be placed 
on a small mobile car and attached 
directly to a tank car of liquid 
ammonia, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The patent also describes a num- 
ber of modified forms of the 
apparatus. 

According to the inventors, it 
has been found that substantial 
reductions in the cost of aqueous 
ammonia to the farmer can thus 
be achieved by means of this inven- 
tion because it is not necessary for 
him to buy aqueous ammonia and 
pay for the cost of shipping water. 


Manufacture of 
Phospho-nitrate Fertilizers 
US2,701,193, issued Feb. 1, 1955, 
to Charles Heudier and Michel 
Staub and assigned to Societe 
Anonyme des Manufactures des 
Glaces et Produits Chimques de 
Saint-Gobain, relates to an im- 
provement in the manufacture of 
phospho-nitrate fertilizers in which 
the mass resulting from the acidifi- 
cation of phosphate of fertilizer 
grade is neutralized by ammonia- 
tion with the simultanous forma- 
tion of dicalcium phosphate. The 
process is characterized by simul- 
taneous ammoniation and aeration 
of the mass, and it involves the 
following features: 

1. The air is admitted at a rate 
such that the reaction (to nezt page) 
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Insect Activity on Increase 


MONG tthe insects showing 

early activity those attacking 
cereal and forage crops are perhaps 
the most active. The most prom- 
inent among the insects showing 
concern in the southwest during 
early March was the yellow clover 
aphid which was recently reviewed 
in this magazine. This aphid, now 
known to have been in Oklahoma 
during the fall of 1954, survived 
the winter in that state in fairly 
large numbers. The insect was 
building up on alfalfa in Pinal 
county, Ariz., where some fields 
were requiring treatment. Severe 
infestations were reported from 
Graham and Greenlee counties. In 
Greenlee county the aphids had 
killed out some untreated young 
fields of alfalfa. It is also interesting 
to note that temperatures had been 


as low as 5° in the county but the 
aphids survived. Numbers present 
in southern Nevada in early March 
indicated possible economic popu- 
lation on the second cutting of 
alfalfa. Maverick county, Tex., 
reported heavy damage to young 
alfalfa. Although severe cold in 
the panhandle of Texas reduced 
the population of aphids an increase 
is expected since alfalfa is beginning 
to grow. 


Small Grain Pests 

Surveys for small grain insects 
in some Texas Panhandle and 
South Plains counties during Feb- 
ruary showed, in general, a low 
infestation of greenbugs. However, 
populations per linear foot of row 
reached 70 in Swisher county, 40 
in Deaf Smith, 150 in Randall, 100 





Presented in cooperation with 
the Economic Insect Survey 
Station, Plant Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA. 











in Donley and 50 in Haskell. In 
Dallas county spotted infestations 
were found, and in Tarrant it was 
thought the predators would con- 
trol the local infestations. Only 
one colony of greenbugs was found 
during a 13 county survey in 
Kansas. This colony was found 
in Harper county. 

A grain mite (Penthaleus major) 
has been causing damage in Tennes- 
see and Texas. Spotted infestations 
damaged small grains in Knox 
county, Tenn., during early March. 
Heavy infestations were reported 
from the Texas counties of Mc- 
Lennan, Coryell, Dallas, Collin, 
Denton, Falls and Kendall. 


Armyworm Activity 

The true armyworm, which dur- 
ing the past two seasons caused 
extensive damage in various areas, 
is now active. Larvae were col- 
lected from wild hosts on Feb. 12 
in Washington county, Ark., and 
adults were observed Feb. 9, in 
Johnson county. Both counties are 





Patent Reviews (cont'd) 


(from preceeding page ) mass is kept 
slightly below the boiling point. 


2. The ammonia is passed counter 
to a current of aerated reaction 
mass. 


As shown in Fig. 3, the fluid mass 
resulting from the acidification of 
natural phosphate enters the reac- 
tion vessel through a chute (2). At 
the opposite side an overflow port 
(3) maintains the level of the mass 
in the vat. An impeller (5), located 
within a funnel (4), provides circu- 
lation of the reaction mass from 
above toward the bottom. Within 
the funnel is a circular pipe (9) 
provided with inwardly directed 
holes (10) and connected at one 
side with a pipe (8) through which 
air is forced. As the reaction mass 
passes down through the funnel, it 
passes through the ring (9) and is 
subjected to aeration by air in- 
jected through holes (10). Beneath 
the funnel is a pipe nozzle (7) which 
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receives ammonia through pipe (6) 
and directs it upwardly, counter- 
current to the aerated fluid mass 
established by the impeller (5) and 
the ring (9). 


According to the inventors, the 
advantages of this method are that 
the temperature of the reaction 
mass is readily kept below the 
boiling point and the reaction mass 
remains more fluid so that the rate 
of ammoniation is increased above 
that in conventional processes. 
Furthermore, the final product 
contains less water and is prac- 
tically all undegraded and assimil- 
able. 


Emulsifiers for Use with 
Toxicants 
US2,696,453, issued Dec. 7, 1954, 
to Herbert L. Sanders, Edward A. 
Knaggs and Marvin L. Nussbaum 
(Chicago, Ill.) discloses emulsifiers 
which are particularly effective 
with toxicants such as toxaphene 


of DDT. 


The emulsifying compositions 
contain two ingredients. One of 
these is a non-ionic emulsifier of 
the type which is a derivative of a 
polyoxyethylene glycol containing 
8 to 20 oxyethylene groups; the 
patent lists many examples, one of 
which is the oleic acid mono-ester 
of polyoxyethylene glycol. The 
second ingredient is an oil-soluble 
calcium salt of mono-alkylated 
benzene monosulfonic acid, the 
alkyl group containing 12 to 16 
carbon atoms. An example is the 
calcium salt of monolauryl benzene 
monosulfonic acid. About 5 or 10 
per cent of the emulsifying com- 
position is added to a hydrocarbon 
solution of the toxicant and stirred 
until clear. This composition is 
then suitable for producing an 
emulsion with water. 

According to the inventors, little 
or no agitation with water is re- 
quired to form an emulsion, and 
stable emulsions are obtained not 
only with soft water but also with 
hard water or sea water. @ 








NEW, 
AppliedEntomology, 5thEd. 
Fernald & Shepard. $7.00 


New revision deals not only with 
insect control but also provides an 
introduction to insect classification 
and other phases of general ento- 
mology. Chapters on insecticides 
have been completely revised, new 
information is included on biology 
and distribution of particular in- 
sects and insect physiology is given 
increased emphasis. 


NEW 


Soil Fertility, C. E. Millar. 
$6.75 

Treats all aspects of soil fertility 
with emphasis on the plant itself. 
Has full information on all major 
plant foods and the important trace 
elements. Problems of saline and 
southern soils are considered at 
length and regional cropping sys- 
tems are discussed. 


Sulfuric Acid Tables Hand- 
book. H.C. Moore. $3.50 


For all those working with sul- 
furic acid, a book designed to save 
time and effort in calculating acid 
stocks. Includes determination 
methods. 


Hunger Signs in Crops, 2nd 
edition. $4.50 


The well known joint NFA- 
American Society of Agronomy 
eftort, compiled by 19 leading au- 
thorities. Widely used in all fields 
relating to plant feeding. 


-— Book Department—; 


NEW 
Commercial Fertilizers, 5thed- 


ition. G. H. Collings. $8.00 


Completely revised with new 
material and many modifications 
covering the recent important ad- 
vances in production and use of 
fertilizers. 


Manual on Fertilizer Manu- 
facture, 2nd edition. Dr. V. 
Sauchelli. $4.50 


Prepared especially for those 
engaged in fertilizer production, 
completely rewritten with new data 
on mixed fertilizers, granulation 
and ammoniation. 


The Care & Feeding of Gar- 
den Plants. $3.00 


A new book by 14 authorities de- 
signed to acquaint home gardeners 
with plant food deficiencies. Color 
plates aid in identification of de- 
ficiency symptoms. 

Soils & Fertilizers, 4th edi- 


tion. Firman Bear. $6.00 


A 1953 revision with added in- 
formation on plant food elements, 
new tables and illustrations and 
data on research results with new 
chemicals for bigger crop yields. 


Response of Crops & Soils to 
Ferts. & Manures, 2nd Edi- 
tion. W.B. Andrews. $4.50 


This edition includes a rewritten 
chapter on anhydrous ammonia 
and additional information on other 
liquid nitrogen forms. 


in the northwestern part of the 
state. By late February light 
infestations of early instars were 
found at Baton Rouge, La. Adults 
were readily taken during January 
in light traps at St. Joseph, Frank- 
lin and Baton Rouge, La. Collec- 
tions were also made in February 
at traps in Weslaco, Tex., and at 
Homestead, Sanford and Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Larvae of the army 
cutworm averaged about one per 
6 to 8 feet of row in wheat and 
barley in the Kansas counties of 
McPherson, Harvey and Sedgwick 
during early March. 


Vegetable Pests 


The vegetable weevil was one of 
the most active vegetable insects 
during late February and early 
March. This insect caused damage 
to turnips and spinach in the 
Charleston area of South Carolina. 
The weevil was heavily infesting 
turnips locally in the Gainesville, 
Fla., area. Garden crops were 
damaged in Forrest county, Miss. 
Texas and North Carolina also 
reported local infestations. 

Other vegetable insects of im- 
portance during February and 
March included the potato psyllid. 
In the Tempe, Ariz., area popu- 
lations of thisinsect were as great 
or greater than those of last year. 
The brown wheat mite damaged 
about 100 acres of onions in the 
Robstown, Tex., area. The green 
peach aphid was abundant on let- 
tuce in parts of California and 
numerous enough locally in North 
Carolina that it may later be a 
threat to tobacco and other crops 


in this latter state. 

At least one-half of the spinach 
crop in the Winter Garden area of 
Texas was lost to curly top, a virus 
carried by the beet leafhopper. 
From a recent survey conducted 
in the desert breeding area of the 
beet leafhopper, it is expected that 
the Spring movement to the culti- 
vated districts of north and central 
Utah and western Colorado would 
be normal as is the movement to 
southern Utah, southern Nevada, 
southeastern California and cen- 
tral Arizona. The local movement 
in Utah and western Colorado is 
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Berkshire 


» » « « « « Specialists in 
magnesia for agriculture 


EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 


POTNIT 
(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES— FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric— Zinc 


Export Import 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—‘‘Berkskem” New York 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, California 
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Trade Mork Reg Patent Pending 


THE ALL-PURPOSE LIQUID FERTILIZER 


Complete with penetrating agent—trace elements 
—plant growth stimulants 


NEW ADVANCED LIQUID FERTILIZER 
WITH THE 
10-20-10 FORMULA—40% NUTRIENTS 


OTHER OUTSTANDING FERTI-LIQUID FEATURES 
@ Non-corrosive—use safely with any type spray 
(tractor, jet, boom, or aerial) . .. ties-in with 
insecticidal, fungicidal, herbicidal spray programs. 
@ Unexcelled for leaf feeding— 
seed treating—transplanting 
@ Follows the recommended 1-2-1 Nutrient Ratio 
@ Most economical on a Plant Food (Nutrient) basis 






Att: JOBBERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
Write—Wire—or Phone for protected territory 


CLOVER CHEMICAL CO. 


P. O. Box 10865 Phone: Willard 1-7411 
PITTSBURGH 36, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Motinit _ <QB2. Mister ts 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Agricultural Chemicals Sulphate of Ammonia 


Organic Ammoniates 
Potash 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 


Sulphur 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


BRANCHES: 
NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSON, MISS, 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
ASHCRAFT 


BRANCHES: 
TAMPA, FLA. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











asparagus miner. Stalk infestation 
ranged from 3 to 82 per cent which 
indicates that the pest may influ- 
ence asparagus production during 
the coming season. 

Mites collected from field-grown 
tomato plants in a greenhouse at 
Charleston, S. C., in November 
1954, have been identified as the 
tomato russet mite. This is the 
first record of the mite in South 
Carolina. 


Boll Weevil Counts 

The first survival counts on over- 
wintered boll weevils have been 
made in South Carolina. Two 
hundred woods trash samples were 
collected during the period of Feb. 
24 to March 4 on the same farms 
of Florence county from which 
samples were collected last fall. 
Live boll weevils found ranged 
from zero to 15,488 per acre with 
an average of 2,178 per acre. This 
number is slightly more than the 
1,936 found in the spring of 1954. 
The 1954-55 winter survival was 
94.7 per cent compared to a 54.7 
per cent survival for the winter of 
1953-54. In only three other years 
(1949, 1950 and 1953) of the last 
18 has the survival per cent been 
higher. 

Fall hibernation counts have 
been completed in Arkansas. 
Ground trash samples were taken 
in the 10 counties with averages as 
follows: Hempstead 82, Lafayette 
0, Ashley 97, Drew 64, Lincoln 0, 
Poinsett 0, Jackson 24, Craighead 
226, North Logan 230, South 
Franklin 97. The largest number 
of weevils per acre on one farm was 
found in Logan county. The count 
on this farm was 968 live weevils 
per acre. 

Surface debris inspection in Texas 
to February 15 to determine pink 





bollworm winter survival showed 
5.5 live specimens per 100 bolls as 
compared with 8.1 as of February 
15 last year. Reports emphasize 
the small amount of debris left in 
the cultural control areas. Speci- 
mens found in the lower Rio 
Grande valley counties of Cameron, 
Hidalgo and Willacy during the 
period Feb. 1-15 averaged 5.25 live 
worms per acre. San Patricio and 
Nueces averaged 9.05 per acre; 
Bee and Live Oak, 15.8 per acre; 
Brazos and Washington 2,376; 
Medina 117.6 and Tom Green 64.2. 
The last four counties mentioned 
appear to be “hot spots’ and do 
not necessarily indicate the degree 
of infestation in the general areas 
represented. o 





Literature 


Soil Fertility by C. E. Millar. 
436 pages, illustrated. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. $6.75. Available 
through FC Book department. 

Dr. Millar, professor emeritus of 
soil science at Michigan State Col- 
lege, places major emphasis on the 
plant while considering the aspects 
of soil chemistry, physics, micro- 
biology and plant physiology. 

The major plant food elements 
and the principal trace nutrients 
are completely reviewed with dis- 
cussions of supply in soil, sources 
and amounts of additions, func- 
tions in_ plant growth and plant 
deficiency symptoms. 

Space is alloted to fertility prob- 
lems in southern areas and espe- 
cially on saline soils, and Millar 
provides a review of cropping 
systems followed in various sec- 
tions of the country. 





—Calendar 


April 26—Third annual Calif. Fert. 
conf. sponsored by Soil committee, 
Calif. Fert. Assn. Univ. of Calif., 
College of Agr., Davis, Calif. 

May 15-17—Chemical Specialties Mfrs. 
| Assn., Statler hotel, New York City. 
| May 19—Fert. section, 25th annual 
North Carolina Safety conf., Robert 
E. Lee hotel, Winston Salem, N. C. 
May 20—Grazing System Award Din- 
ner, sponsored by Ga. Plant Food Educ. 
Society, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 2—South Carolina Fertilizer 
meeting, Sandhill Experiment Sta., 
near Columbia, S. C. 











June 3—Fertilizer section, Virginia 
State Safety Assn., Jefferson hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 

June 12-15—Joint meeting, American 
Plant Food Council and National 


Fertilizer Assn., Greenbrier hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 28-30—Sixth annual Pacific 


Northwest Plant Food Assn. Regional 
Fert. conf., Boise hotel, Boise, Idaho. 
Aug. 15-19—American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society of 
America meeting, University of Calif., 
Davis campus. 











Chemistry of the Soil. (ACS 
Monograph No. 126) edited by 
Firman E. Bear. 373 pages. 
Reinhold Publishing corp. $8.75 

Fourteen soil chemists have con- 
tributed to this volume providing 
a comprehensive picture of chem- 
ical aspects of soils in relation to 
their development, present con- 
stitution and the uses to which 
they are put. 

Subjects covered include chem- 
ical composition of the soil, soil 
colloids, organic matter relation- 
ships, oxidation-reduction phenom- 
ena, problems of alkaline, acid and 
saline soils and plant nutrition. 

Trace element chemistry is re- 
viewed in a special chapter that 
considers the intimate relationships 
between plant roots and the soils 
in which they grow. 


American Management Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Three new booklets, each 
$1.25 to nonmembers, $1.00 to 
AMA members. 

Company Experience in Im- 
proving Packaging Efficiency. 
Packaging Series, No. 45. 48 pages. 
A six part discussion of the pack- 
aging function at Monsanto Chem- 
ical co., and the experience of three 
other companies in packaging ma- 
terials offering problems of more 
than average difficulty. 

Corporate Insurance Buying: 
Guides to Improved Efficiency. 
Insurance Series, No. 102. 39 
pages. Includes papers by five 
experts on the purchase of corpo- 
rate insurance and organization 
and administration of such activi- 
ties. 

Significant Trends in Corpo- 
rate Insurance. Insurance Series, 
No. 103. 40 pages. Covers trends 
in benefits for retired employees, 
comprehensive liability coverage, 
fire, casualty and fidelity insurance 
and construction surety bonds. 


Directory of Commercial and 
College Testing Laboratories. 
$1.00. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

Of special interest because the 
National Bureau of Standards pub- 
lication of the same name has been 
withdrawn from publication. Pro- 
vides information on location of 
testing labs with the types of com- 
modities and nature of investiga- 
tions each is prepared to undertake. 
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PIONEER 
PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS 


—NOW OFFERS— 


“PHYLLITE”’ 


(TRADE NAME) 


World's greatest diluent and carrier is non-abrasive, uniform 
and adheres readily to foliage. It is ground in a Raymond 
mill—95% through 325 mesh and has a low pH of 5.1. 
Phyllite is packed in 50 Ib. valve bags, 20-ton lots, lowest 
prices on the west coast, f.0.b. plant. 


“STONE MEAL” 


(TRADE NAME) 
16% organic potash with trace minerals. Immediately avail- 
able in bulk or sacks. Write us for helpful information and 
generous sample. New Campo, Calif. plant has increased 
production to 300 tons per day. 


“REDLITE AGGREGATE” 


(TRADE NAME) 


for aerating soil and amendment, contains 15% iron and 
19 other natural trace elements. 





MAIN OFFICE 
111 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
CRESTVIEW 6-5544 CRESTVIEW 6-4463 


or 
CHULA VISTA, CALIF. 


PO BOX 686 HANCOCK 2-2992 





STEDMAN 





Established in 1834 
All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 

and Bagging Units 

Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 

Tailings Pulverizers — Swing Hammer and Cage Type 

Dust Weigh Hoppers 
Acid Weigh Scales 
Belt Conveyors — Stationary and Shuttle Types 


Bucket Hoppers 
Elevators and Chutes 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 


Vibrating Screens 


Batching Hoppers 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 








Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials 
& Terms $1.00 postpaid 


The reference booklet or all who are interested in 
production and use of chemical fertilizers. 


Farm Chemicals, 317 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 











MONARCH SPRAYS 









This is our Fig. 645 N 
for Scrubbing Acid 
Made for *full” or “hollow” cone in 


an 
**Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 
Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 





MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CASTOR POMACE 
BONEMEAL 
HOOFMEAL 


ORGANIC FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


NITROGENOUS TANKAGE 
SHEEP MANURE 
VEGETABLE MEALS 





Send us your inquiries 





405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 





FRANK R. JACKLE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Statisties 


Coke Oven Chemicals 

A tremendous drop in oven-coke 
output in 1954 resulted in cor- 
responding reductions in produc- 
tion of coal chemicals. However, 
the Bureau of Mines reports that 
the slower operating rates increased 
the yields of some primary chemical 
raw materials, including ammonia. 

Preliminary figures show am- 
monium sulfate production of 
1,645,735,884 pounds during 1954, 
sales of 1,629,296,340 pounds and 
stocks at the end of the year of 
312,592,422 pounds. For ammonia 
liquor (NH; content) the figures 
are 37,080,075, 28,508,243 and 
3,053,742 pounds, respectively. 


Superphosphate 

As noted in the _ production 
table, superphosphate production 
during December increased 7 per 
cent over November and was up 
19 per cent from December, 1953. 

The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that shipments totaled 108,- 
920 tons during the month, down 
4 per cent from November, but 
up 9 per cent over the December, 
1953, figure. Stocks at the end of 
the month were 10 per cent more 
than those held on December 1 


and 12 per cent over those on hand 
on Dec. 31, 1953. 


Sulfur 


During 1954 the domestic sulfur 
industry produced 5,515,543 long 
tons of native sulfur and 357,400 
tons of recovered material, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. This 
represented an increase of 7 per 
cent in native and 6 per cent in 
recovered over 1953. 

Sales were about 4 per cent less 
than production, resulting in an 
increase in producers’ stocks at the 
end of the year about seven per 
cent more than at the beginning 
of 1954. 


State Fertilizer Reports 


California 

Sales of fertilizers and agricul- 
tural minerals in California totaled 
176,395 tons for the quarter ending 
Dec. 31, 1954. Dry mixed ferti- 
lizers, the top category, comprised 
34,224 tons of the total and was 
followed by ammonium sulfate 
(29,093 tons) and 20-0-0 solution 
(27,151 tons). 


New Jersey 
Mixed fertilizer sales in New 
Jersey for the first half of 1954 are 
set at 215,400 tons, of which 
125,193 were 5-10-10 mixtures. 


Stacy B. Randle, state chemist, 
also reports that 16,286 tons of 
fertilizer materials were sold during 
the period. 


Missouri 

The 1954 Missouri fertilizer ton- 
nage report shows that 771,375 tons 
of fertilizers and materials were 
sold during the year. Mixed grades 
comprised 517,244 tons of the total, 
and the top grade was 12-12-12 
followed by 8—24-8, 3-12-12, 4- 
12-4 and 10-10-10. 


Wisconsin 

Fertilizer sales in Wisconsin to- 
taled 433,713 tons in 1954, an 
increase of 2.6 per cent, according 
to W. B. Griem. Based on guaran- 
tees, total units of plant food have 
continued to increase steadily reach- 
ing 34.27 units NPK in 1953-54 
and 37.77 in the fall of 1954. 


West Virginia 
J. B. McLaughlin, West Virginia 
commissioner of agriculture, re- 
ports that 73,816 tons of commer- 
cial fertilizers and materials were 
sold in the state during 1954. Com- 
pared to 1953, sales were down 11 
per cent during the first six months 
of the year and 19 per cent during 
the last half, averaging a 12 per 

cent decline for the year. 





Production —December, 1954 


Compiled from Government Sources 




















December November 
Chemical _Unit 1954 1953 1954 
Ammonia, synth, anhydrous. ere ee errr, 1253,687 200,573 238,463 
Ammonia liquor, coal & coke (NH; content)............. pounds 3,824,950 4,207,900 3,684,023 
Ammonium nitrate, fert. oa (100% NH,NO;)...... s. tons 163,213 140,144 156,561 
a os hg Ya im 5'si4, 4 64.5 Sm oe wae woe so 
Se EE a ee s. tons 94,620 36,735 78,739 
a hoe 3 ra pounds 155,097,989 150, As6, 000 145,682,466 
BHC onsen igammumaadal Pea Nihon Sah oan treat troatees tr bwvsigs pounds 1,957,101 won 2,035,910 
Gamma content....... ae -......... pounds 343,529 —— 320,906 
Lene SII (it i a Be wm Shs kame 4 wad babe a aes s. tons 4,632 ——— 4,476 
eRe OMe MEE RE AA AN tcc Ras & aks Bi pounds 6,036,611 a **6,459,354 
24-D Acid. ....... Re Ane. 40 se Ee: ete. c beng es .. pounds 3,396,364 — ——- 
a ft lem cieosta te chen pounds 1,082,316 - — **1,002,759 
ee LS pounds 881,539 **818,882 
a eS eo CY s. tons 2261,154 210,241 *257,550 
ay ot | ree 1. tons 477,909 437,499 467,098 
IE i RRS i as en a ww 6 ao Biss ores 1. tons 32,200 28,000 29,400 
Sulfuric acid, gross (100% H:SO,)........................ s. tons 1,299,530 1,134,818 *1,254,778 
Chamber process (100% H.SO,)........................ s. tons 235,961 229,486 221,303 
Gontact process (190%, FESO)... ...... 2.6 e cee cee s. tons 1,063,569 905,332 *1,033,475 
Superphosphate (100% APA)............................. s. tons 206,259 173,746 *192,554 
EID oo oe cis ks hip weep ea ee tema s. tons 151,115 138,445 *136,926 
EE IED rk ceo i pie ee ewes s. tons 4,331 3,597 
Oe Le 4A 2 | s. tons 49,665 34,818 50,896 
led 4 eee ee eae ee ee s. tons 1,198 488 *1,135 
Se Re SS ere eee Sane eee «eee pounds 330,563 











* Revised. ** Partly estimated. 


1 Includes quantities for 2 plants previously not reporting. 
2 Includes quantities for 1 plant previously not reporting. 
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POTASH ALEX. M. McIVER & SON VITORGANIC 
SUPERPHOSPHATE Brokers (Chicago Activated Sludge) 
UREA ,4512% & 46%N. Fertilizer Materials HYNITE TANKAGE 

CALCIUM Industrial Chemicals 
AMMONIUM CASTOR POMACE 
NITRATE—20.5% N. P. O. BOX 155 Ph. 3-4828-29 GROUND 
BAGS— CHARLESTON, S. C. COTTON-BUR ASH 
P. aper and Burlap “Since 1915 your most efficient channel for sales (38-40% K:O Potash) 
and purchases of Fertilizer Materials” 


























CALZMAGHOXIDE 


CUT YOUR COSTS WIT! ——» 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 












izers, Write for complete information. OXIDES oo 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS — LIME (tes TNP) 
Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring CoO 58.07 ond 
prompt delivery--everywhere. TNP 203.88 oa 
ga aie “07 INP) 
OO» NATIONAL LIME «) STONE CO. ™ te Screened to size 


General Offices +++ ++ FINDLAY, OHIO 


















Farmers depend on ARMOUR FERTILIZERS 


31 FACTORIES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 


| Albany, Georgia 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Augusta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Bartow, Florida 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Carteret, New Jersey 

| Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

| Columbia, South Carolina 
Columbus, Georgia 

| Dallas, Texas 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 

| Montgomery, Alabama 

Nashville, Tennessee : — 
| New Orleans, Louisiana : _ 
Norfolk, Virginia See : . 

| 

| 

| 








North Kansas City, Missouri yo — 
Presque Isle, Maine ce 
Sandusky, Ohio 





d 


J 





Siglo, Tennessee di 





Waterloo, lowa 


“Winona, Mines ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


ga nag Re General Office, P. O. Box 1685, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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New York 


March 12, 1955 

Nitrate of Soda. No change 

was reported in nitrate of soda with 

stocks adequate at most ports to 

take care of any expected Spring 
demand. 


Ammonium Nitrate. This 
market was rather mixed, with 
some producers claiming they were 
well sold up and others stating 
they had material available for 
prompt shipment. 


Urea. One large domestic pro- 
ducer revised its price upward 
recently and another producer who 
had intended to be in production 
some time ago was reported unable 
to make shipments until sometime 
later this month. Some imported 
material was arriving and being 
offered at $115 per ton, ex. vessel 
Atlantic ports. 


Nitrogenous Tankage. With 
most producers sold out for this 
season, an occasional car was 
traded at $5.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($6.38 per unit N) f.o.b. 
production points, and demand 
continued good because of the 
short supply. It was difficult to 
secure any offerings of imported 
material. 


Castor Pomace. One domestic 
producer has decided to curtail 
production, so this will further cut 
into the available supply. Last 
sales were made at $37.50 per ton, 
f.o.b. production points, but there 
was none available for q-ick ship- 
ment. Some imported material was 
reported being offered for arrival at 
Jacksonville at a price in line with 
domestic material. 


Organics. While considerable 
interest existed in organic fertilizer 
materials from fertilizer buyers who 
had not fully recovered their re- 
quirements, buying from the feed 
trade was limited. Vegetable meals 
showed a weak tendency with soy- 
bean meal quoted at $60 per ton, 
f.o.b. Decatur, Ill., in bulk and 
linseed meal at $61 per ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis in bulk. Demand for 
cottonseed meal was limited for 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 


quick shipment. Blood sold at 
$6.75 per unit of ammonia ($8.20 
per unit N), f.o.b. New York but 
animal tankage was quoted at 
$5.75 per unit, ($7.11 per unit N), 
f.o.b. New York. 


Fish Meal. Imported fish meal 
sold at $145 per ton f.o.b. cars, 
Atlantic ports and for quick ship- 
ment, but demand was limited to 
the feed trade with fertilizer buyers 
remaining out of the market. 


Bone Meal. Because of the 
limited production in this country, 
bone meal maintained a firm posi- 
tion and offerings were limited. 
Some feeding grade bone meal was 
available at various Atlantic and 
Gulf ports at about $75 per ton. 


Hoof Meal. With last sales at 
$7 ($8.51 per unit N), f.o.b. produc- 
tion points, no activity was report- 
ed although demand continued fair. 


Superphosphate. This mate- 
rial was in abundant supply at 
most producing points as well as 
triple super, with no price changes 
noted. 


Potash. According to reports, 
the Government has again agreed 
to allow the importation of potash 
from various friendly countries as 
no evidence of dumping has been 
found. As it is rather late in the 
season to begin importations and 
most buyers have already covered 
their requirements, it is felt this 
ruling will not greatly affect the 
present season. 


Philadelphia 


March 12, 1955 


The market in raw materials is 
rather on the quiet side. Goods 
are moving to mixing plants at a 
fairly satisfactory pace. Tankage 
and blood are easier, but nitroge- 
nous tankage and castor meal re- 
main quite scarce. Triple super- 
phosphate is in tight supply, but the 
stocks of normal grade are quite 
ample. Bone meal and fish scrap 
continue scarce. Liquid forms of 
nitrogen are plentiful. Potash is 
moving along normal lines. Ship- 








ments of mixed goods to the farmers 
are not too active. 


Sulfate of Ammonia. While 
this is reported as presently in a 
strong position and sold through 
June, spot shipments are obtain- 
able without difficulty. 


Nitrate of Ammonia. While 
production is reported well sold up 
to end of June, there is sufficient 
supply to satisfy all present de- 
mands. Prices remain unchanged. 


Nitrate of Soda. Prices remain 
at schedule and inventories are 
easily able to take care of any 
demand. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone. Blood 
and tankage are softer, with prices 
ranging $5.50 to $6 per unit am- 
monia ($6.68 to $7.29 per unit N) in 
the East, and $6.75 to $7 ($8.20 
to $8.51 per unit N) in Chicago 
area. Bone continues exceedingly 
scarce and quotations are merely 
nominal at $75 per ton. Nitrog- 
enous tankage is exceedingly 
scarce. 


Castor Pomace. This is still 
practically unobtainable, and the 
quotation of $37.50 per ton is 
meaningless. 


Fish Scrap. The fishing season 
is over, and while there is little or 
no demand, there are likewise 
practically no offerings. Market is 
nominally $150 to $155 per ton for 
menhaden meal, with scrap five 
dollars per ton cheaper. 


Phosphate Rock. Situation 
remains more or less normal for 
the season. Shipments are reported 
moving satisfactorily, with stocks 
sufficiently ample. 


Superphosphate. Demand is 
fairly good and there is a good 
supply of normal grade. Triple, 
however, is rather tight, with good 
demand. 


Potash. This has been moving 
out quite well and market shows 
improvement. The efforts of cer- 
tain interests to prevent importa- 
tions from Germany seem to have 


failed. 
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From the water’s edge, this is how the Lake Charles 
Marietta industrial silo looks complete with con- 
veyor system and machinery housing atop the silos. 


New Marietta Installation 


Phosphate Silos for 
Lake Charles Port 


NEW installation of eight Marietta industrial 
silos has been installed by the Lake Charles 
Harbor and Terminal District, Lake Charles, La., 
for use in storing and processing phosphate rock. 
Planned by the district to increase tonnage of 
materials handled through the port and to provide 
added agricultural phosphates for the area, the in- 
stallation will also be used for handling barytic ore 
used in oil well drilling operations. 


Engineering and Construction 
The 30 ft. diameter, 70 ft. high silos were erected 
by the Marietta Concrete corp., and the facility was 
planned by F. Shutt’s Sons, engineering consultants 
for the port. Other contractors included Raymond 
Mill co., rock crushers; Hewitt-Robins co., conveyors; 
Raymond Concrete Pile, piling; Frank Miller & Sons, 
foundation work and Smiley & co., steel work. 
Marietta transported 1,000 tons of concrete staves 
fabricated at its Marietta, O., plant by barge the 
entire 2.000 miles to the building site. All eight 
silos were erected in 60 days, after which rock crushing 
and conveying belts were installed. 


Rock Barged from Florida 


Phosphate rock is transported by barges from 
Florida mines and unloaded into the silos by conveyor 
belts that extend to the docks. It is taken from 
storage as needed, crushed and loaded into railroad 
gondola cars for shipment to fertilizer plants. 

The installation, according to E. F. Christman, 
district port director, is the only one of its kind 
where phosphate rock is being transported, stored 
and processed in this manner. Funds for construction 
were raised through a municipal bond issue. @ 
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Shuey & Company, Inc., a. Ga.. IS 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, V lidislaves, “WN 
Southwest Potash Corporation, } Taw York City. sste eats sid — 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill............,..-.-5-- 52 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind...... 59 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, imal gaan palneit 16 
Summit Mining Corp., Carlisle, Eee renal chs a 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga..................... 18 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City................ — 
The Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md......... 17 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York ees inca scenes 1 
U.S. es Chemicals, ING@W VOE Cilio... 606.056 cine —- 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 

Tampa ee Meet Sis a Se Oe heros Areal ake! Be aie Eee ae: b es 52 
United States Potash Co: New York City. ..6:6:.s0c560000 2 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 23 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, ly oe 52 
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editorial 


Compensation Premiums 


HIS MONTH you will probably scan quite a few 

references concerning reduced workmen’s com- 
pensation premium rates resulting from accident 
prevention programs. Vernon S. Gornto, the busy 
safety director for Smith-Douglass co., sent out to 
industry publications a brief release citing the experi- 
ence of one producer, a program that resulted in the 
savings of $699,000 over a period of six years. 

Gornto ably demonstrates the value of such activ- 
ities and, so that no one misses the point he makes, 
we will review his remarks. 

The company in question, a large fertilizer producer 
with several plants, began an active accident preven- 
tion program in August, 1947, which has reduced the 
accident frequency rate from 41.53 to 3.92, resulting 
in the considerable savings previously noted. 

Gornto explains that there is a manual rate for 
each job classiffication which is used in calculating 
workmen’s compensation premiums. However each 
company has an experience modification rate deter- 
mined by the losses from industrial accidents occurring 
during the first three of the last four years. 

A credit experience results from a loss record better 
than the average for all fertilizer manufacturing plants 
and a debit experience for a record that is worse 
than the average. 

This fertilizer organization had a debit rating of 
23.6 per cent when the program was first initiated and 
its premium for 1947 was 123.6 per cent of the manual 
rate. This resulted in a penalty payment of $11,850 
over the $50,000 manual premium. 

Last year the firm had an experience credit of 35 
per cent, paid only 65 per cent of the manual premium 
and saved $17,500 of the manual rate ($29,340 under 
the*premium that would have been paid under the 
1947 debit experience). 


OR THE past seven years the average credit 

experience has been 26.0 per cent, a total of 49.6 
per cent under the 1947 rating. Total premiums paid 
for the last six years under the previous 23.6 per cent 
debit experience would have been $370,800 but the 
actual premium paid was only 74 per cent of the 
manual rate, or $221,000. Thus a direct savings of 
$139,800 resulted from the accident prevention pro- 
gram during the first six years. 


Gornto points out that insurance companies admit 
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indirect losses from industrial accidents run about 
four times the direct losses so that it can be figured 
that this company had an indirect savings of $559,200 
and a total savings of $699,000. 

As Vernon Gornto has said so many times ‘‘Safety 
Does Pay Off in Dollars and Cents.” 


Safety with Pesticides 


N THE January-February issue of NAC News 

AND PESTICIDE REVIEW, the association provided 
a list of 17 general recommendations for the safe use 
of pesticides. Here is a slightly abbreviated version 
of the list. We suggest that you make certain your 
customers know these principles by using them in 
your house organ or by posting them in the sales office. 


1. Read the label—note warnings and cautions 
before opening the container and before each use. 

2. Keep pesticides out of reach of children, pets 
and irresponsible persons. In case of accidental 
poisoning, call a physician or get the patient to a 
hospital at once. 

3. Always keep materials in original, closed and 
properly labeled containers. 

4. Never give anyone a portion of a pesticide in 
an unlabeled container. 

5. Store in a safe separate room, cabinet or closet, 
or on a high shelf and where not exposed to excess 
sun or cold. 

6. Do not store where food or feed stuffs are stored 
or handled. 

7. Observe cautions to minimize residues on edible 
portions of plants. 

8. Wash hands and face after application. 

9. Do not smoke while applying. 

10. Do not spill on skin or clothing. 

11. Wash immediately and thoroughly to remove 
such spillage. 

12. Avoid inhalation of sprays and dusts. 

13. Wash clothing each day before re-use. 

14. Cover food and water containers when treating 
around pet or livestock quarters. 

15. Be careful not to contaminate fish ponds. 

16. For hormone weedkillers such as 2,4-D and 
2.4,5-T use separate equipment for application. 
Removal of residues from equipment is impossible 
and even minute traces can cause plant damage. 

17. Dispose of empty containers so they pose no 
hazard to humans, animals or valuable plants. 


Pe Dg dt 
Editor 
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Chemicals 


122—Endrin for Hornworms 


Shell Chemical’s endrin provides control 
of the tobacco hornworm at rates of two 
to four ounces actual material per acre 
in dust or spray formulations. Sale of 
endrin is accepted by state and Federal 
authorities and, of course, is backed by 
Shell technical service and timed national 
advertising. For the latest technical 
literature on endrin 


CrrcLe 122 on SERVICE CARD 


123—Penco High Gamma BHC 


Pennsalt reports several advantages of 
its Penco High Gamma BHC technical— 
more versatile and economical to process 
by dissolving, impregnating and grinding, 
more highly concentrated formulations 
can be produced, less material to handle 
and store and a higher quality cotton dust 
can be formulated. The material averages 
46 per cent gamma. For further infor- 
mation 


CrRcLE 123 on SERVICE CARD 


124—Toxisols 


Higher formulation yield and reduced 
costs are possible with Toxisol A & B 
according to Richfield Oil corp., producers 
of the insecticide solvents. Formulators 
can obtain prices, tests and specifications. 


Crrc_e 124 on SERVICE CARD 


125—Asgri-mycin 

Chas. Pfizer & co. has issued four new 
publications on Agri-mycin, its antibiotic 
agricultural spray powder. Included is a 
booklet of abstracts of published material 
on use of antibiotics in treatment and 
control of plant diseases, a consumer folder 
with recommendations and directions, 
broadside outlining the marketing program 
to the dealer and a catalog sheet outlining 
the product and program at the dealer 
level. To obtain this literature 


Circ_e 125 on SERVICE CARD 


126—Allfalfa Weevil Campaign 


Complete information is available on 
the 1955 heptachlor alfalfa weevil cam- 
paign. Velsicol corp. is backing a two 
color ad program with tie-in material for 
formulators offering heptachlor formula- 
tions. For data 


CIRCLE 126 oN SERVICE CARD 


127—Emcol H-600 


The Emulsol Chemical corp. says its 
Emcol H-600 can help reduce your herbi- 
cide problems. It handles most esters of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T and enhances stability 
and aging qualities. The material can be 
used alone or in combination with other 
Emcol emulsifiers. For the latest technical 
literature on this product 


Circ_e 127 on SERVICE CARD 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 


Reader Service 


128—Granular Pesticides 

Attapulgus div. has developed com- 
mercially-proved granular grades of car- 
riers especially adapted to use with soil 
pesticides. They have great sorptive 
capacity, come in a particle size range to 
suit all formulations and permit excellent 
coverage with air or ground equipment. 
For a data sheet and free test samples, 
formulators can 

CIRCLE 128 on SERVICE CARD 


129—Heptachlor Folder 


A quiz folder, “Kill Corn Rootworms” 
is available from Velsicol as a sales aid 
and reference. Designed to tie in with the 
company’s promotional campaign, the fold- 
ers can be obtained in quantity by formula- 
tors and dealers with space for imprinting. 
To get a sample copy 

CIRCLE 129 on SERVICE CARD 





How to use the 


READER SERVICE 
CARD 


® Circle number of 
literature you 
want. 

® Print or type your 
name, position, 
company and address. 











® Clip and mail 
the Service Card. 











130—Antara Catalog 


A new and completely revised edition 
of the Antara Chemicals catalog is now 
available. Included is basic information 
on chemicals produced, composition, prop- 
erties and application of both established 
products and those released during the 
past few months. 

Crrcie 130 on SERVICE CARD 


131—Dieldrin for Lawns 


Control of lawn insects with dieldrin is 
described in a 12-page Shell Chemical 
booklet. Printed in four colors, it provides 
lots of information on turf killing bugs 
and methods of control with dieldrin 
formulations. Protection of ornamentals 
and control of household insects are also 
briefly covered. 

Circe 131 ON SERVICE CARD 


132—Niagara Distributors 


Distributors interested in handling 
Niagara Chemicals’ Farm and Garden 
brand pesticides line can obtain catalog 
sheets, price lists and full details of the 
Niagara merchandising plan. This is a 
complete line of small package dusts and 
sprays featuring self-merchandising labels. 


CrrcLE 132 on SERVICE CARD 


133—DMineralized Fertilizers 


You can offer a completely mineralized 
fertilizer by using custom formulated 
mineral mixtures from Tennessee corp. 
The company points out that there is 
only one ingredient to add to your regular 
fertilizer—no added labor or mixing is 
required. The mixtures are carefully 
prepared, delivered in bulk or bag. For 
samples, specifications and detailed infor- 
mation plant food producers can 


Circe 133 ON SERVICE CARD 


134—CSC Ammon. Nitrate 


Commercial Solvents has issued a 
technical data sheet on its crystalline 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. It describes 
production of the material, recommended 
application, handling, shipping, storage 
and shipping containers. 


CircLE 134 oN SERVICE CARD 


135—Ferti-Liquid 

Protected territories are available for 
jobbers and distributors who would like 
to handle Ferti-Liquid produced by Clover 
Chemical. This liquid fertilizer has a 
10-20-10 formula and includes trace ele- 
ments, penetrating agent and plant growth 
stimulants. It is non-corrosive, recom- 
mended for use with any type spray unit. 
For details 


Crrc_e 135 on SERVICE CARD 


136—Fertilizer Borate 


Pacific Coast Borax has developed 
Fertilizer Borate high grade especially for 
the plant food trade. The sodium borate 
concentrate, offering about 121 per cent 
borax equivalent, is available in fine or 
coarse mesh. For a bulletin with more 
information 


Circle 136 on SERvicr CARD 





Process Equipt. 
137—Uni-Blenders 


Poulsen Uni-Blender compounding 
plants are complete, ready to run units 
combining maximum production with 
uniform quality, minimum labor and other 
advantages. The dual type plant handles 
dust concentrates and field strength dusts 
including those involving liquid impregna- 
tion. Stock models include 40 to 100 cu. 
ft. mixer capacity, and mixers can be 
jacketed if specified. For technical bul- 
letins 

CrrcLe 137 on SERVICE CARD 


138—Chemico Gas Scrubber 

The Pease-Anthony gas scrubber offered 
by Chemical Construction corp. is avail- 
able in two basic types—a cyclonic unit 
for micron size particles and a venturi 
model for particles down to sub-micron 
size. Companies interested in dust or 
fume elimination can obtain a bulletin 
with more information. 

CrircLe 138 on SERVICE CarD 


139—Wire Screen 


You can cut screening costs with 
Ludlow-Saylor woven wire screen, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer.  Stress-free 
assembly prevents distortion of screen 
openings, and top resistance to abrasion, 
set and fatigue is guaranteed by continuous 
testing. Prompt shipment is offered on 
most popular sizes and types from stock. 
The company offers a data book with help- 
ful information on wire cloth and screen. 
For a copy 

CircLe 139 on SERVICE CARD 


140—Select-O-Weigh 

Operation of Richardson Scale’s Select- 
O-Weigh system is described in a new 28 
page bulletin. The proportioning system 
permits remote dialing of individual 
ingredient weights in a formula, with 
selector dials on a control panel equal in 
number to the maximum number of ingre- 
dients used at any one time. 

Circe 140 on Service CarD 


141—FluoSolids Systems 


Operation and advantages of the use of 
Dorr-Oliver’s FluoSolids Systems for dry- 
ing, sizing and heat treatment are included 
in a recent bulletin. A relatively new 
departure from conventional units, the 
Dorrco system will yield thoroughly or 
partially dried or treated material, clas- 
sifying the solids according to particle 
size. For a copy 

CrircLe 141 on Service CARD 


142—Brooks Rotometers 


Complete information on Brooks Full- 
View rotometers is provided in a 20-page 
illustrated bulletin. Construction features 
of the flow meters are described, and the 
bulletin provides dimension drawings and 
tube and float material and design data. 
The units feature high performance, safety, 
simplified maintenance, high corrosion 
resistance and complete flexibility. 

CIRCLE 142 ON SERVICE CARD 


143—Liquid Metering 

Rockwell methods of industrial liquid 
metering with multistage quantity con- 
trol valves are described in a new bulletin. 
It illustrates and describes available equip- 
ment for this application and features line 
drawings and typical recommended hook- 
ups for specific applications. 

CircLe 143 on SERVICE CARD 


Materials Handling 
144—New Leader Spreaders 


Highway Equipment’s New Leader 
fertilizer spreader is now equipped with a 
metering attachment that enables the 
applicator to accurately determine spreads 
from 100 pounds per acre up. The spreader 
conveyor is geared to ground speed to 
assure accurate flow of material, and twin 
distributor discs are powered by a separate 
auxiliary engine for constant width of 
spread. For complete information and 
prices 

CrrcLeE 144 on Service Carp 














152—DDT Chips 
153—444 Herbicide 
154—Nemex Fumigant 
155—No. 150 Solvent 
156—Guidler Unit 
157—N Applicator 
158—Vulcan Drum 
159—Neutralize 
160—Silicone Coat 


| See the Industry News section, pages 
| 22-24-25 for information on these 
Reader Service numbers— 


161—Metal Detector | 
162—Snap-Open Bags 
163—Thick-Coat 

164—Kraft Bagger | 
165—D-O Pumps 
166—Dispersion Mill : 
167—Filling Scale | 
168—Semi-Auto Labeler 
169—Level Control 


























145—Sauerman Machines 


Use of Sauerman storage machines in 
chemical handling and storage is described 


in a new brochure. The application of 
scraper storage in plants including IMC 
and Davison installations is pictured in 
photos and layout drawings. The scraper 
machines are especially designed to handle 
corrosive materials with a minimum of 
contact. For a copy of the brochure 
Circe 145 on SERVICE CARD 


146—HA Payloader 


The completely new Hough HA Pay- 
loader offers many advantages over pre- 
vious models: twice as much carrying 
capacity, over twice as much lifting 
capacity and digging, increases in bucket 
capacity and dumping height and a 
shorter turning radius. Production output 
is increased 50 to 100 per cent and the 
new HA features new standards of safety. 
For full information 

CIRCLE 146 on SERVICE CARD 


147—Grab Bucket Crane 


P&H grab bucket cranes are completely 
described in a new 24 page bulletin. 
Included with construction data and clear- 
ance dimension tables is a spread of pic- 
tures showing their application in several 
well known fertilizer plants. P&H,\in- 
cidentally, is the only firm which builds 
the entire crane, including mechanical, 
structural and electrical equipment. 

CIRCLE 147 oN SERVICE CARD 


148—Rapistan Equipment 

The complete line of Rapids-Standard 
conveying equipment is described in a’new 
general catalog which shows typical appli- 
cations of both power and gravity units. 
Use of the complete line of Rapistan 
accessories is featured. 

CIRCLE 148 oN SERVICE CARD 


149—Warehouser 

A new bulletin describes the Yale & 
Towne Warehouser electric truck with 
Extend-A-Forks, providing data on fea- 
tures, specifications and dimensions. It is 
designed to provide greater aisle operating 
efficiency with a fork feature that permits 
stacking with no straddling of the load, 
providing close stacking and minimum 
underclearance. 

CircLE 149 on SERVICE CARD 


Packaging 
150—Polyethylene Uses 


Bemis Bro. Bag co. has issued a folder 
on packaging for sales in polyethylene. 
Listed are physical qualities and character- 
istics of the material, its advantages as a 
sales and protective package and descrip- 
tions of various types of available poly- 
ethylene bag constructions. 

Circe 150 on SERVICE CARD 


151—Bag Storage 

Safe storage tips for multiwall paper 
bags is the subject of a small booklet 
from Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. It 
pictures and describes accepted humidifi- 
cation methods and the right and wrong 
ways of handling multiwalls. 

Circ_e 151 on Service CARD 
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Buyers’ Guide 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘Farm Chemicals’ 


ALDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shell Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo, 
AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, New York City 


AMMONIA APPLICATORS 

KBH Corp., Clarksdale, Miss. 

AMMONIA CONVERTER 
J. C. Carlile, Corp., Denver, Colo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 
See Sulfate of Ammonia 
BAGS—BURLAP 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BAGS—COTTON 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Il. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg. W. Va. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora. Ind. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 


, BHC AND LINDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.. Atlanta, Ga.. 
Diamond Alkali Co.. Newark, N. J. 
Pennsylvannja Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 

Wash. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr Chem. Div. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 

BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 

California 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULK TRANSPORTS 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C, 
CARS AND CART 


Atlanta Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
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CASTOR POMACE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Shuey & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


CHLORDANE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. : 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLAY 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


CONVEYORS 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. III. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


COPPER SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R.. New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia Pa 


CUSTOM PESTICIDE FORMULATION 
Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


DDT 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark. N. J. 
Pittsburgh Coke & ‘Chem. Co.. Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIELDRIN 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Shell Chem. Corp., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 


DILUENTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers, Beverly Hills, 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem, Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Summit Mining Corp., Carlisle, Pa. 

Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore. Md. 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


DUST APPLICATORS 
Raw Materials Trading Co., New York City 


ELEVATORS 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


ENDRIN 
Shell Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER—Liquid 
Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZER—Mixed 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II). 


FILLERS 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y.C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.. N. ¥. C, 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Diy. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERBICIDES 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 

Lion Oil Company, E! Dorado, Ark. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. oem Div. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HERBICIDES—Oils 
Lion Oi] Company, El Dorado, Ark. 


HOPPERS & SPOUTS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. ¥. C 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 

Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fairfield Chem. Div., Food Mach. & Chem. Corp., 
New York City 

Pennsylvanna Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash, Tacoma, 
Wash, 

Pittsburgh bg & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shell Chem. hy Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 

IRON SULFATE 


Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


KAOLIN 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baitimore, Md. 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. ¥. C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine’ Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Acidulating 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Clark tee. Oc Construction Mach. Div., Ben - 
r, 

ae The Frank y Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles. Calif. 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Sauerman Bros. Inc., Chicago, IIL. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY 
Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


MANURE SALTS 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF POTASH 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
owed & Baker, N. Y. C 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., rn sc. 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
{international Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 
American Agricultual Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradiey & Baker, N. Y. C. 

{nternational Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, II. 


PARATHION 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mili Co., Boston, Mass, 


POTASH—Muriate 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., (Duval Potash) Atlanta,Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Southwest Potash Corporation, New York City 
United States Potash Co.. N. ¥. C. 


POTASH=—Sulfate 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYROPHYLLITE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers, Beverly Hills, 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Baggers 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCRAPER MACHINES 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ili. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works. The, East Point. Ga. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, 


SEPARATORS, AIR 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 
SHOVEL LOADERS 
Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 
SOLVENTS 
Crowley Tar Products Co., New York City 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPRAYS 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, II. 


SPREADERS, TRUCK 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


STORAGE BUILDINGS 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio 


STORAGE TANKS 
Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


SULFATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El] Dorado, Ark. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFATE OF POTASH—MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


SULFUR 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


SULFURIC ACID 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ils. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

pag nag Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., ae Ml. 

Jackle, Frank R.. New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. rol 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. 


TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. v. ol 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Hl. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 


McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS—NH3 and Liquid N 


Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cole, R. D. Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 
KBH Corporation, Clarksdale, Miss. 


TOXAPHENE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr., Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRUCKS—SPREADER 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


2, 4-D 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Coke & ‘Chem. Co., "Agr. Chem Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2, 4, 5-T 


Diamond Alkali wy Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Coke & ‘Chem. Co., ‘Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 


Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.¥.C 


VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farm CHEMICALS 























GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


The knowledge farmers have gained in past plant- 
ing seasons holds promise of a bountiful harvest. Ex- 
pansion of our abundant agriculture is prouf that 
continued research on fertilizer, seeds, and machinery 
is paying dividends. 

This increased understanding shows that the more 
you know—the more you have to learn. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office... 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








NEW STYLE AMERICAN 
NITRATE OF SODA 


Best ever produced — New-process ARCADIAN® Amer- 
ican Nitrate of Soda has the improved physical condition 
that puts it in the top rank for ready handling and easy 
spreading. 


Big, triple-screened crystals as made by ARCADIAN 
give your customers all the advantages of 16% quick-acting 
nitrate nitrogen that is free-flowing in any method of appli- 
cation, and that holds physical condition better in storage. 
Also provides the benefits of 26% sodium content. 


Arcadian 


wRIPeIIyN 


NOW: PRODUCTS FOR 


—make sure you get PROFITABLE FARMING 
enough of the improved 
ARCADIAN American ¢& : : 

: Nitrogen Solutions 
Nitrate of Soda, best for ; umn and URANA®) 
you because it’s best for MERICA 
your customers. Seeusnow. ee of ie 


A-N-L® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 


ea 
NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation Urea Products 
New York 6, N. Y. © indianapolis 20, Ind. ¢ Hopewell, Va. « Atlanta 3, Ga. Ironton, 0. Sulphate of Ammonia 
Columbia 1,-S. C. ¢ Omaha 7, Neb. ¢ San Francisco 3, Cal. ¢ Los Angeles 15, Cal. 











